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PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE, “ Prometheus ” - - - - - Beethoven 


2. SECOND SYMPHONY in D major (Op. 36) ; - - Beethoven 


Conductor—Miss MARY GRIERSON. 





3. BALLET from “ The Perfect Fool” (Op. 39) - - Gustav Holst 
4. A FUGAL CONCERTO (Op. 40, No. 2)  - - - Gustav Holst 
5. “ODE TO A GRECIAN URN,” from Choral Symphony (Op. 41) Gustav Holst 
(With ST GILES’ CATHEDRAL CHOIR, by kind permission of 
the Minister and Kirk Session.) 


6. ST PAUL’S SUITE (Op. 29, No. 2) - - - Gustav Holst 


7. FUGAL OVERTURE for Orchestra (Op. 40, No. 1) - Gustav Holst 


Conductor—Mr GUSTAV HOLST. 
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I. OVERTURE, “Prometheus” - . - 2 w Beethoven 


Although this Overture is published as Op. 43, and the Second Symphony 
as Op. 36, it was in point of fact both written and performed earlier than the 
latter. The Ballet, “The Men of Prometheus,’ was produced at the Burg 
Theatre in Vienna in 1801, and was such a success that a piano score of the 
music was immediately published as Op. 24 (now the opus number of the 
F major Violin Sonata), and re-issued later under the present number. 


The Overture, with its short but solemn Introduction, is a well-known and 
brilliant work ; and is much more frequently heard than the rest of the Ballet, 
of which indeed the most familiar thing is the theme of the Finale, which 
Beethoven has also utilised as the air for a famous set of pianoforte variations 
and (still more familiar) for the last movement of the “ Eroica” Symphony. 


MM. G. 


Il. SECOND SYMPHONY in D major (Op. 36) - - Beethoven 


Adagio molto, /eading ¢o Allegro con brio. 
Larghetto. 

Scherzo. Allegro. 

Allegro molto. 


The works that produce the most traceable effects in the subsequent history 
of an art are not always those which come to be regarded as epoch-making. 
The epoch-making works are, more often than not, merely shocking to just 
those contemporaries best qualified to appreciate them ; and by the time they 
become acceptable they are accepted as inimitable. Even their general types 
of form are chronicled in history as the “inventor’s” contribution to the 
progress of his art, only to be the more conspicuously avoided by later artists. 
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Thus Beethoven “ invented ” the Scherzo ; and no art-form has been laid down 
more precisely and even rigorously than that of his dozen most typical 
examples. Yet the Scherzos of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms differ as widely from Beethoven’s, and from each other, as Beethoven’s 
differ from Mozart’s Minuets. The nearest approach to a use of Beethoven’s 
model is to be found where we least expect it, in the grim and almost macabre 
Scherzos of Chopin. 

Far otherwise is it with certain works which immediately impressed con- 
temporaries as marking a startling advance in the art without a disconcerting 
change in its language. Beethoven’s Second Symphony was evidently larger 
and more brilliant than any that had been heard up to 1801; and people who 
could understand the three great Symphonies that Mozart had poured out 
in the six weeks between the end of June and the 1oth of August 1788, would 
find Beethoven’s language less abstruse, though the brilliance and breadth of his 
design and the dramatic vigour of his style were so exciting that it was thought 
advisable to warn young persons against so “subversive” (szttenverderblich) a 
work. What the effect of such warnings might be is a bootless inquiry ; 
but Beethoven’s Second Symphony and his next opus, the Concerto in C minor 
(Op. 37), have produced a greater number of definite echoes from later composers 
than any other of his works before the Ninth Symphony. And the echoes are 
by no means confined to imitative or classicist efforts: they are to be found in 
things like Schubert’s Grand Duo and Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, works 
written at high noontide of their composer’s powers and quite unrestrained in 
the urgency of important new developments. Indeed, is is Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony itself which seems almost classicist in the neighbourhood of such 
works as the profoundly dramatic Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2; while we 
can go back as far as the C minor Trio, Op. 1, No. 3, and find Beethoven already 
both as mature and as szttenverderblich in style and matter. 

The Second Symphony begins with a grand introduction, more in Haydn’s 
manner than in Mozart’s. It is Haydn’s way to begin his introduction (after a 
good coup d’archet) with a broad melody fit for an independent slow movement, 
and to proceed from this to romantic modulations. Mozart, on the rare 
occasions when he writes a big introduction, builds it with introductory types 
of phrase throughout. Beethoven, however, here makes the best of both 
methods, and the climax of his romantic modulations, instead of ending in one 
of Haydn’s pauses in an attitude of surprise, leads to a fine quiet (“dominant- 
pedal”) approach, in Mozart’s grandest style, that finally runs without break 
into the a/legro. Contemporaries were probably the last to feel, as we feel, 
the “influence” of Haydn and Mozart in all this; for this is in all respects 
the real thing, and Beethoven was the only composer (since those masters) 
who could do it. 
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The main theme of the first movement— 


























gett 


has often been quoted thus far as an example of complacent formalism; but 
you must get to the end of the paragraph before you accept that view. The 
sentence fills eighteen bars (overlapping into the next sentence), and takes 
shape, not as a formal sequence, but as an expanding melody by no means 
easily foreseen in its course or stiff in its proportions. 

The main theme of the Second Subject— 


Bay oy LEER: aya Tae 


has a certain almost military brilliance which is in keeping with the fact 
that nobody wrote more formidably-spirited marches than Beethoven. 

Towards the end of the exposition, the semiquaver fugue (a2) of the 
“complacently formal ” first theme (Ex. 1) gives rise to one of Beethoven’s most 
“ sittenverderblich”’ dramatic incidents. 
































The whole course of the movement is normal, but there is no question 
that its brilliance and energy were quite unprecedented in orchestral music 
at the time, nor could Beethoven himself have surpassed the almost choral 
grandeur of the climax of his coda until he had revolutionised the language 
of music. 

The Larghetto is one of the most luxurious slow movements in the world ; 
and there is small wonder that the discursive Schubert ran away with large 
slices of it in his Grand Duo (see Ex. 6). Beethoven begins with a leisurely tune 
in two strains, of which Ex. 3 shows the first figure— 


He 


Both strains are repeated ; the repetitions being almost the only passages 
in this Symphony in which the clarinets emerge from an archaic state of 
servitude. For many a musica] child, or child in musical matters, this move- 























ment has brought about the first awakening to a sense of beauty in music if not 
in general. A binary melody with repeats is a bulky affair to work into sonata- 
form in a slow tempo; and so, in spite of the direction Larghetfo, the tempo is not 
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really very slow. Beethoven later on arranged this Symphony as a Pianoforte 
Trio (astonishingly badly, too); and it is significant that he added to the slow 
movement the direction “guast Andante.” 

The music flows along with a reckless opulence of themes. In the Second 
Subject three are well worth quoting, the opening theme— 





























for the sake of its influence on the jaunty Second Subject of the finale of 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony ; its continuation— 





























on account of its dramatic urgency in the most lofty vein of Italian opera serza ; 
and its debonair cadence theme— 





























which so completely captivated Schubert in his Grand Duo. 


In spite of all this luxury the movement achieves its career in perfect form, 
and at no unreasonable length. 


The tiny Scherzo— 





























is not as large as Haydn’s later Minuets, but is typical Beethoven of any period, 


early or late: that is to say, he would not have been ashamed to write a 


movement on similar lines even in his last Quartets. But when we come to the 


Trio there is a notable contrast between the young man of 1802 playing with 
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children, and the seer of 1824 revealing intimations of immortality. (See the 
Trio of the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony.) 





Brahms, in his Serenade, Op. 11, exercised himself in small classical forms 
by an amusing combination of the Scherzos of Beethoven’s Septet and Second 
Symphony. 

With the Finale we find ourselves unquestionably in Beethoven’s “second 
period.” It is a rondo on a powerfully humorous theme as original as Beet- 
hoven ever invented— 





and its transition theme, with its almost ecclesiastical tone, strikes a grand 
note of contrast which will be very useful in the Coda— 




















as being afterwards put to dramatic use in effecting the returns to the main 


theme. 
The Second Subject expands in more leisurely rhythms— 


| 














: — yee 
aaa ai y 


The Coda is pure Beethoven in full power. 


INTERVAL. 
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III. BALLET FROM “THE PERFECT FOOL” (Op. 39) - Gustav Holst 


It is night. The Wizard is commanding the Spirits of Earth, Water, and 
Fire to bring him the wherewithal for the making of a magic potion. It will 
look and taste like pure water. Ifa woman drinks it, it is but water. If a man 
drinks it, his eye becomes all-powerful, compelling the love of women and 
slaying the foeman with a blast of fire. With the dawn of to-morrow the 
Princess is to choose a husband. Concerning her it has been prophesied that 
she shall marry the man that does the deed no other can do. Surely the 
Wizard, when he has drunk the potion, will be the man in question! (But his 
plans did not take account of the Perfect Fool, nor of the Perfect Fool’s 
Mother.) 


First the Wizard summons the Spirits of the Earth— 

















They come from the depths, like Nibelungs, bringing the magic cup which is to 
hold his potion— 











Ex 











Next he summons the Water-Spirits, that they may fill the cup with 
essence of pure consuming love— 





(This passage will become a Jocus classicus for limpid orchestral colouring 
obtained with the simplest materials.) 


I! 


' The Water-Spirits move gently, and eventually subside in the tune the 
Princess will sing when she comes at early morn to choose her husband— 


aa ee pee Tee 











Lastly, the Wizard summons the Spirits of Fire that they may enter into 
the potion for the blasting of enemies. Their music requires no melodic 
quotation. Once it has blazed forth, nothing can stop its course as it tramps 


“< © 
onward over an os¢zzato bass z VU u ea: while the lighter rhythms flicker 


al a 
above and sometimes accumulate in big flames ? 


At last it dies down and the Salamanders, having fulfilled the Wizard’s last 
command, disappear. The Wizard is weary. He sleeps, until the coming of 
the Perfect Fool and his astute Mother. 


IV. A FUGAL CONCERTO (Op. 40), No. 2 , - Gustav Holst 
Soloists—Miss SUZANNE STONELEY ‘ Flute. 
Mr T. GREIG . - - Oboe. 
Moderato. Adagio. Allegro. 


The art-forms of Bach and Handel are gaining influence at the present day 
in proportion as the later sonata-forms of Mozart and Beethoven are ceasing to 
interest the modern composer. Max Reger’s Conzert in alter Stile is a some- 
what vague imitation of an 18th century concerto grosso, but it does not achieve 
much more of an “ancient style” than an impression of remoteness, and it 
makes no attempt to use the real forms of the old concertos. The happy and 
inventive Triple Concerto by Julius Roentgen produced at a Concert of the 
Reid Orchestra in 1923, is a real example of the polyphonic concerto form and 
style ; and Holst’s Fugal Concerto, for the unusual combination of Flute and 
Oboe, turns the genuine old forms to new purposes of wit and fancy. 

In the first movement the string orchestra states a fugue-subject in octaves, 
doing duty (in four bars) for the opening ¢u¢tz that is to give the gist of the 
whole movement in one pregnant paragraph— 











oy ne. Vee 1d a 
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The oboe and flute enter by way of answering this subject in turn. They 
then introduce a new figure, which has a way of drifting into the scale at the end 
of the main theme— 


GM | Rial Yala Paarl Pele 
Y 4-8 PP aril bP PPI | Batt a= 
PVESISBE pep ith — te amor a —~o 
10 Ge > ee ao ey Pn 


Beam 





But its further purpose is to combine, all at sixes and sevens, with the main 
theme inverted in the bass, coalescing with it at the third bar— 





(This inversion is all the happier for not being pedantically exact.) On these 
materials the little movement works itself out quickly and vanishes in a merry 
planissimo. 

The slow movement sheds strange lights on the key of D major and its 
environs. It is quite diatonic, and D major is the key. And the colour is not 
modal; there is nothing Doric or Phrygian about it. But our minds are 
diverted from the tonic throughout, and when other keys are visited we never 
get in touch with their tonics, 

The time is a slow 3/4, but a mysterious bass moves across it twice as slow, 
while the flute announces a subject for a canon or fugue— 


_ 
Ce ES Be 
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While some very beautiful modulations are dying away, the violas drift into the 
main theme (Ex. 4), in what will be G if Ex. 4 isin D. The movement is thus 
brought round to a close which clearly isin D. The tonic being thus asserted 
at last, the music glides in the direction of the dominant. Whereat the Finale 
bursts in with the following quizzical fugue-subject— 





ab re on Ge mea emis 


Co 





After various adventures, including lackadaisical cadenzas, apropos of its last 
notes, on the oboe and flute, followed by attempts at inversion and a ferocious 
transformation in square time (2/4), this subject fulfils its destiny. For surely it 
is obvious to the meanest capacity that it was destined to be a counterpoint to 
the Old English Dance Tune, “If all the world were paper.” Even the Double 
Bass knows that, though he has a severe cold in his head—technically known as 
a sordine— 












do any Bas f+ 
peewee te Ooi ee 


After this revelation has been expounded the little concerto trots peacefully 
away until, suddenly getting up and scratching itself, it disappears in a trill for 
the two wind-instruments and a rising pizzicato scale in the absurd rhythm 
of Ex. 6. 


V. “ODE TO A GRECIAN URN,” from Choral Symphony 
(Op. 41) - - . - - - Gustav Holst 


THE ST GILES’ CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 


Holst’s setting of Keats’s “Ode to a Grecian Urn” is the second movement 
of a Choral Symphony, but the composer states that each movement can be 
performed separately. The best way to enjoy it is to follow the words. When 
Holst sets poetry to music the words seem to shine in the depths of a wonder- 
fully transparent atmosphere, and we are conscious of no intervening musical 
apparatus. To the music-lover who is familiar with the vocabulary of classical 
music, Holst’s esthetic system may be strange, and to listeners who are mainly 
interested in present-day tendencies it may seem topical. A hundred years 
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hence only an expert in musical history will know or care which aspects of such 
a style were thought classical and which were thought progressive. What will 
remain is the fact that the poetry of Keats has moved Holst to use his own 
musical language with his own mastery. 

Instead of discussing Holst’s harmonic system I give Keats’s Ode with 
marginal indications of the composer’s distribution of voices and the passages 
which the music treats by recapitulation. With the quotation of three themes 
this method gives the listener all that is of any use in the fullest analysis. The 
inevitable rightness of Holst’s setting thus appears at a glance. 





Instrumental introduction adumbrating Ex. 1 and 2, on a drone-bass. 


Full chorus: pianis- i 

simo, in thick choras, 

with orchestra; stillon Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 

the drone-bass. 3 ; 4 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 


Half chorus in octaves, Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
unaccompanied. (Ex. 3) 


A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
Full chorus: Ex. 1, What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
on the drone-bass, rail 
pianissimo. Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Temple or the dales of Arcady ? 
Rapid crescendo, chorus \What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
in dtalogue ; the drone- i 
bass has ceased. What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 


What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy ? 


Pause, on and after 
“ecstasy”: then the 

Sollowing lines freely re- 
capitulate the mustc of the 

Jirstfour. (Ex. 1 and 3). 
Tenor. 


Tenor, while upper 
votces sustain. 


The orchestra alludes to 
Ex. 2 over the drone-bass, 
then the full chorus con- 
tinuesin rich chords with 
new matter, beginning in 
clear C major for two 
lines. 


Quicker. 


Basses, with Ex. 2, while 
upper voices sustain, 


Orchestra resumes drone- 
bassand Ex. 1. Half 
chorus (upper voices), 
with Ex. 2 in full. 


Lower voices. 


Full chorus (over- 
lapping). 


Ex. 1, while upper 
voices sustain. 


Ex. 3 unaccompanied ; 
half chorus, alto. 


In the deep bass of the 
orchestra a solemn 
march-rhythm enters. 
Full chorus in E major, 
pianissimo. (The chief 
melody of the movement 
occurs here.—G. H1.\. 
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Heard melodies are sweet, [a/¢o] but those unheard 

Are sweeter; [soprano and alto] therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare: 


Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal [s/ower] yet, do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


irl 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 

Your Jeaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! [crescendo] more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 

For ever panting [ pause], and for ever young: 

All breathing human passion far above, 


That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy’d. 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


IV. : 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 


Half chorus [alto], with 
Ex. 3 unaccompanied. 


The orchestra enters with 
the drone-bass and Ex. I. 
full chorus. (x. 1.) 


(2%. 93;) 


The orchestra resumes 
the march-rhythm, and 
the half chorus repeat the 
melody of the 4th stanza 
in E flat. 

Full chorus. 


The orchestra alludes to 
Ex. 2, then a soprano 
solo concludes with Ex. 3. 


The orchestra ends, on 
the drone-bass, with 
ea and 2: 
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Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty— 

“that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
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VI. ST PAUL’S SUITE, for String Orchestra (Op. 29, No. 2), Gustav Holst 


This delightful Suite of four movements was written for the girls of 
St Paul’s School, London; and it may safely be said that few, if any, schools 
have been so fortunate as to have such a masterly work (as it undoubtedly is 
within its scope) designed for them. It is only possible here to indicate roughly 
the outline of each of the movements which, though easy to follow, are full of 
subtleties. 


1. Jig (vivace), opens with a steady theme stated in unison; the middle 
section is quieter, and gains breadth by the restatement of its theme 
in notes of much larger value; the first section is repeated, and at 
the climax the lower strings burst in with the second tune in altered 
rhythm and a wildly distant key, swinging round, when half-way 
through, to the original version and a more reasonable tonality. 


2. Ostinato (presto): the second violins maintain throughout (except for 
eight short bars, when the firsts relieve them) a continuous murmur 
of quavers over a ground-bass of four descending chime-like notes ; 
a solo violin introduces a swinging melody, which presently vanishes 
in the revolving ground-bass, reappearing quietly at a later stage. 


3. Intermezzo. A solo violin states an impassioned theme to pizzicato 
accompaniment: a lively dance rhythm breaks in on it, but gives 
way abruptly to the first theme, of which the first few bars are 
powerfully stated: the solo violin takes up the tale again, and again 
is violently interrupted ; but after the climax four solo strings have 
the last word. 


4. Finale (the Dargason). In the last (and largest) movement a well-known 
folk-song is treated as a kind of “ground,” and is tossed about 
continuously from one instrument to another from beginning to 
end; across it is woven in a delightfully contrasted rhythm the old 
English tune of “ My Lady Greensleeves.” 

M. G. 
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VII. FUGAL OVERTURE for Orchestra (Op. 40, No.1) - Gustav Holst 


Musical terms are nowadays used in such Pickwickian senses that persons 
may probably be found who, hearing the following opening of Holst’s “ Fugal 
Overture ”— 





will aver that it is the Subject of the Fugue. That, together with the suppos- 
ition that the critic’s attention wandered never to return after the first four bars, 
is the only possible explanation of the statement, by an otherwise laudatory 
London musical reviewer, that this Overture sounds oddly “unfugal.” No 
orchestral writing could well be more fugal, though few things are more 
whimsical, than the conduct of this Overture from the first moment when its 
main theme starts in the basses, in the Lydian Mode— 






rl 
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Se ah at ce ee 
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. se v 















Within the memory of very old persons still living it used to be thought 
that eight was twice four. The first movement of Ravel’s Pianoforte Trio, 
however, showed us that eight quavers might fall so persistently into the rhythm 
of 3+2+3 that no ear could feel the common-time rhythm of four crotchets at 
all. Holst, in a quicker tempo, here gives us a persistent rhythm of 3+3+2 (or 
a 9/8 minus 1). Being a practical man, he has it conducted by the ordinary 
four-in-a-bar, and leaves the result to the ear. 

A counter-subject in gurgling semi-quavers wriggles its way down the 
wind-band at sixes and sevens— 


—— 


Soon a new subject is announced by the brass. Its rhythmic groups are quite 
different, and equally removed from those of common time. I draw no bar- 
stroke, and if, as is probable, I have got the latter part of the theme wrongly 
grouped, I err in the company of some interlocutors who express strong opinions 
in its episodic discussion— 













4 
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A dramatic break-off is followed by the “augmentation” of the first theme. 
The rhythm 3+3+2 (unlike plain common-time, and like Beethoven’s triple- 
time fugue-subjects) assumes quite a different ictus by being taken twice as 


slow— 






.\ 
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Extremes meet in the combination of the two original subjects on piccolo 


and contra-fagotto— 
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With these resources, together with close s¢vetti (or overlappings of a subject 
with its answer), this brilliant masterpiece runs its classic course in the finest 
musical language of the present day. 
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PROGRAMME 


1. AKADEMISCH FESTOUVERTURE, Op. 80 - - - Brahms 


2. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on an Original Theme, for Full 
Orchestra, Op. 78 - - - - . - Dvorak 


3. SLAVONIC RHAPSODY in D major, for Orchestra, Op. 45, No. 1 Dvorak 





4. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 - - - - Brahms 





Berit by ob). beeen 


I. AKADEMISCH FESTOUVERTURE (Op. 80) _ - : Brahms 


The opening theme is full of undergraduate stratagems and spoils— 


Ex! Ty . ae 





until with the dawn of major harmony the mischief shews itself to be un- 
adulterated high spirits with the promise of dignity when occasion shall de- 
mand it— 





For the moment, however, dignity is not encouraged; the strutting theme is 
turned into mock-mystery again, and the first theme is resumed. But now 
it dies away into real solemnity; and the spirit of Alma Mater is manifested 
in the old student-song, ‘‘ Wir haben gebauet ein stattliches Haus.” 
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And out of this the high spirits of youth arise in their full athletic dignity in 
the following triumphant derivative of the mysterious first theme, which builds 
itself into the phrases of the solemn song. 





Though the time-signature is changed from 2/2 to 4/4 there is no decided 
change of tempo; Brahms’s intention is merely that the accents should be 
heavier and more frequent. 

The first figure of this derivative then settles down to calm activity and 
modulates with dignity to the bright key of E major, where another old 
student-song swings in with an aristocratic energy and grace imparted to it 
by Brahms’s invention of holding its top note in a higher octave while the tune 
continues below. 





This, which we may call the Second Subject, drifts towards G major, 
where, with the aid of the Great Bassoon Joke, the song ‘“ Was kommt dort 
von der Hoh” inaugurates the harmless ragging of the guileless freshman. 





The tune is allowed to continue for one odd bar, when it is run away with by 
other instruments. Soon the fat is in the fire. Conciliatory strains nevertheless 
indicate that all is essentially peace; 
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but the ribald song, like the cheerfulness of Dr Johnson’s friend Edwards, 
breaks into the philosophy and leads to a catastrophic irruption of No. 2 in full 
fury. From this point the Overture recapitulates everything in the tonic, 
dealing freely and tempestuously with Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5. This recapitulation 
makes a great mock-mystification of its dealings with the claims of No. 3 to 
self-respect, and it does not repeat the solemn entry of No. 4. The Second 
Subject (No. 6) is given in C major, unaltered except that its modulations are 
not allowed to drift away. The Great Bassoon Joke is omitted as a thing 
that cannot work a second time; so the peaceful phrases of No. 8 now have 
no mockery behind them, though, as before, cheerfulness breaks in. This 
time it leads to a tune which every audience presumably knows, and so with a 
solemn full orchestration of Gaudeamus igitur the Overture ends, 


Il. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on an Original Theme, for 
Full Orchestra (Op. 78) - bine as - - Dvortk 


Variations may be classified into (a) those which show that the composer 
knows his theme, and () those which show that he does not. Dvorak certainly 
knows his themes, and indeed he invented a rather peculiar type of theme for 
variations. At all events, his three outstanding variation-movements, the 
wonderfully clever finale of the Terzett for violin and viola, the brilliant and 
poetic finale of the otherwise unsatisfactory Sextet for strings, and the present 
orchestral work, are all on themes of this peculiar type, which has since been 
made more familiar to the public in Elgar’s Orchestral Variations. Instead 
of relying upon any solid rhythmic or harmonic structure, the composer takes 
two strains as full of different melodic figures as possible, and states them in 
the order A, B, A. It will be seen from my quotation— 








that every pair of bars of this whimsically severe theme contains a very 
recognisable melodic figure (as (a), (b), (c), (d)); and that the second strain 
B groups its new figure (d) on steps of a rising scale reaching to a climax, 
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These melodic facts are solid enough to allow Dvorak in some of his later 
variations to break away from the original rhythmic size of the theme, and to 
indulge in considerable passages of development without seeming to break the 
backbone of his variation. 

The theme having been stated in harmony of portentous bareness, the first 
three variations simply clothe it in all sorts of bright counterpoints. 

The 4th Variation disguises the first strain of the melody, although re- 
taining its harmonic outline; but the second strain, with its rising scale, is 
easily enough recognised. 

The 5th Variation has brilliant running figures. 

In the 6th Variation there are symptoms that the theme is able to stretch 
itself, for the first strain begins by taking two bars for one of the original theme. 
The second strain, however, moves at the old pace. 

In Variation 7 the freedom of rhythm grows as the colouring becomes 
more dramatic, and in Variation 8 it is possible for the strings to add a little 
introduction on a diminished version of figure (b) before the winds enter 
mysteriously with the theme. 

Variation 9 again spreads out the first strain, and, apropos of the F sharp 
in its second bar, enriches the harmony throughout more boldly than hitherto. 

Variation 10 is vivace in a springing rhythm. 

Variation 11 returns to a meditative tempo, in dialogue with the lower 
strings and the wood-wind, the modulations becoming richer as it proceeds; 
and it expands into a dreamy cadenza for the violins, which leads to Variation 
12 poco andante, a highly expressive violin solo. 

Variation 13 is again lively, and almost the same length as the original 
theme. 

Variation 14 (Lento) is wrapt in mystery, which is not revealed until the 
third strain, where the bassoon shows that the palpitating harmonies are a 
beautiful and natural accompaniment to the first strain. 

Variation 15, maestoso at the same pace, arises in its wrath, and, after 
an attempt to expostulate gently in the second strain, broadens out into an 
interlude in which the pace accelerates, until in Variation 16 the orchestra 
storms through the theme at double quick time. 

So far the Variations have remained in the original duple time. Now 
a new epoch begins with the Scherzo (Variation 17). This is a somewhat 
expanded statement in the tempo of a triple-time scherzo. Beginning quietly 
enough, it flutters away mysteriously into Variation 18, a larghetto, in which 
we have the original melody in a very unexpected harmonic position. Imagine 
the theme as quoted above, with no alteration but the presence of two sharps 
in the signature, the notes remaining the same, and imagine the bass of the 
whole to be A. Thus this whole variation is in D major, a key very contra- 
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dictory to that of C. It leads straight to the other contradictory key on the 
other side, B flat. 

In this key Variation 19 appears in tempo di valse, with a transformation 
of the theme so ingenious that I must quote it— 


Sx 








Variations 20 and 21 continue in B flat minor, with livelier transforma- 
tions. 

In Variation 22 a horn climbs up from the depths by way of throwing 
the first strain to the higher wind instruments. The second strain is of the 
nature of a hilarious pillow-fight between the basses and the full orchestra. 

In Variation 23, still in B flat minor with the same type of rhythm, the 
original melody is much more easily recognised, and in Variation 24 the 
orchestra settles solemnly down to a broad and gloomy treatment of the 
figures in a 12/8 andante. This brings the B flat section to a close. 

In Variation 25 we find ourselves in the extremely distant key of G flat 
major. The outlook is serene, with the peculiar naive, almost Italian, sentiment 
of Dvorak’s romantic vein. 

From G flat (or F sharp) to D major is a natural step, and Variation 26 
begins in D major with the melody of Variation 25 in the bass. It turns 
plaintively into the minor, and so moves round to C major, where with some 
wistful questionings it leads to Variation 27. 

Here, in the original key and in a tempo near to that of the original theme, 
the figures of the first strain are repeated drily one at a time by the strings and 
wind alternating. There is a decrescendo and a ritardando until the violins 
break away dramatically and bring down the whole string orchestra with a 
solemn cadential shake, closing into a fugue. This fugue is the finale, allegro 
maestoso. Dvorak simply takes strain A as his fugue subject, with a shake 
on the last note but one, and he amuses himself and us by storming along 
at it with the greatest vigour and any amount of resource. There are quieter 
passages, and passages which are no more in strict fugue than similar things 
in Beethoven, but the whole is thoroughly solid and quite easy to follow, 
until at the end it culminates in what would be a unison statement of its 
subject if the trumpets and drums did not insist on playing only one note. 
The tempo is considerably quickened by the time this unison is reached, and 
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after one of Dvorak’s grandioso climaxes the work ends piu animato in 2/2 
time. Why it is not better known passes the comprehension of anyone who 
can recognise good music. Sir Charles Stanford places it “ non longo inter- 
vallo”’ after the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann; and it is so far unlike all 
other variation-works in existence that it cannot suffer by comparisons. 


II]. SLAVONIC RHAPSODY in D major, for Orchestra 
(Op. 45), No. 1 - - - . : - Dvorak 


Dvorak’s three Slavonic Rhapsodies show his naive genius in its most 
amiable light, when his mastery and inventiveness in form and matter had 
already attained ripeness and the world had not yet told him how naive he was. 

Muffled drums begin with a rhythm that slowly puts itself together, and 
then the wood-wind begin a rustic melody in Dvorak’s characteristic trailing 
cast of sentence— 

















The tone is reedy to astringency, like an idealised harmonium; and 
Journalism itself knows not what would have been said by the anti-Brahms 
critics if Brahms had ever scored so thickly and roughly. His friends would 
probably have made matters hopeless by denying the thickness and roughness 
of this passage; whereas the real defence is that it is typically rustic, as the 
American tourists, used enough to sublime scenery in their own State, said of 
the view of the Jungfrau by moonlight. 

After a spacious exposition with picturesque companion-themes in foreign 
keys, and grandioso climaxes in which Dvorak is at least as majestic as a Mace- 
Bearer, there is a change to a darker key, and a march sets in— 
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Its manner is dignified as far as the quotation goes; but Mace-Bearers should 
not be required to hustle; and the procession, which we may take to be mounted, 
has an alarming tendency to stampede, 
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Through all the vicissitudes of humour the music remains inveterately 
poetic, and every modulation and every device of form is perfectly balanced. 
The obvious goal of the design is to combine the two themes in brazen 
triumph— 


exo 





Yet the end is an exquisite die-away in the clouds, over the pulsations of the 
rhythm of the muffled drums. 


INTERVAL. 
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LV. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C minor (Op. 68) - - Brahms 


Un poco sostenuto, leading to 
Allegro. 

Andante sostenuto. 

Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. 
Finale : Adagio—Pit Andante— 
Allegro non troppo, ma con brio, 


[The following analysis is, with some changes, that written for the visit 
of the Meinigen Orchestra to London in 1902. | 


TuHoucu this is Brahms’s first Symphony, it is by no means his first published 
orchestral work in symphonic form. His two early Serenades, op. 11 and 16, 
are, like the great orchestral serenades of Mozart, symphonies in every sense 
of the word, differing from those known by the more dignified name not so 
much in form and length as in style. There is an exuberance of simple 
pleasure in all representative works of the serenade type, that finds expression 
in a larger number of movements than is usual in a symphony; so that 
Brahms may be said to have had, so far as technical experience goes, more 
than two symphonies behind him by the time that he attacked that which 
is known as his first. We should also add the great D minor Pianoforte 
Concerto, op. 15, bearing in mind that the artistic problems of the concerto 
form are even more difficult to solve in a truly classical spirit than those of 
the symphony. When we finish the list with the extremely brilliant and 
highly organized Variations on a Theme of Haydn, op. 56a, and take into 
account the orchestral element in those wonderful choral works—the 
Deutsches Requiem, the Triumphlied, Rinaldo and the Schicksalslied—we 
shall come to the conclusion that there is at least as much experience of 
orchestral writing behind Brahms’s first symphony as there was behind 
Beethoven’s third. 

At the same time there is no doubt that Brahms moved with all 
Beethoven’s caution in the matter. He kept the first three movements by him 
for ten years before attacking the finale; and there were probably many 
alterations meanwhile. Frau Schumann’s letters and diary shew, for instance, 
that the first movement originally had no introduction; so that its first phrase 
(Ex. 4) was the most abruptly dramatic opening ever attempted. It may well 
have taken ten years of a great man’s experience to work out the grand 
transition from the immense tragedy of the first movement and the deep pathos 
of the Andante, to the triumph of the final. That triumph, nevertheless, was 
inevitable, for in the first movement the tragedy was already completed and 
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done with; and the rest of the work is concerned with those larger issues 
which make tragedies beautiful. It is the special privilege of the classical 
forms of instrumental music that they can thus bring within the compass 
of a single work something more than a tragedy; a work that ends in triumph 
not because the world has been stopped in its course in order to spare our 
feelings, but because our feelings are carried through and beyond the tragedy 
to something higher. 


INTRODUCTION 


Brahms’s tragedy has a solemn introduction, a very rare thing in his 
work, There are only two cases, with a possible third, in his earlier works, 
viz., the finale of the very early Sonata, op. 2, the finale of the Pianoforte 
Quintet, and possibly the short movement entitled “ Riickblick,” in the Sonata, 
op. 5,—though this might more appropriately be considered as just the reverse 
of an introduction. 

The present introduction is a gigantic procession of cloudy figures, destined 
to take shape as the themes of the first movement. 
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ALLEGRO 


The great clouds drift slowly away as the plaintive wailing of an oboe 
rises and falls, losing itself among the other instruments; and when the last 
anticipating chord has died down the Allegro begins stormily. Its first four 
bars consist of figure (a@) with a pendant (d)— 


No. 4— 


. Allegro. .¢<~~g- » 








—aiter which the impassioned principal theme of the movement appears. This 
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consists of a melody derived from No. 3, with No. 4 as bass, and containing 
an important new figure (¢)— 


No. 5— 
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—then No. 2 appears in the following form— 


No. 6— 





—and is continued stormily with very rich modulations till it settles down in 
the tonic. The main theme is now developed with figures (a, d) in the bass 
inverted thus— 


No. 7— 






(a, d inverted, 


—to the accompaniment of a very Beethovenish rhythm * fF | P 

Soon a climax is reached, and the key changes to the dominant of E flat 
(relative major, the usual key for the second subject in minor movements), 
where ensues a very beautiful passage of preparation for the second subject; 
a pathetic diminuendo, beginning angrily with figure (e) and softening (while 
passing quickly through very remote keys) to tones of profound tenderness 
and pity; till at last the second subject itself enters. 

The beginning of this contrasts all the more vividly with the first subject 
by being constructed from the same figures. Here it is (a) that is in the treble 
and (c) in the bass. 


No. 8— 
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The pathetic continuation on the oboe gives rise to a new figure— 











No. 9-- 
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—in dialogue with other wind instruments ; and (after a lovely transition through 
C flat) the colouring darkens and there are ominous gaps in the rhythm, and 
minor harmonies. Then the storm breaks. A new theme in E flat minor 
bursts out from the broken phrases; its bass is in the inversion of the main 
theme and its rhythm is closely allied to the rhythmic figure heard before: the 
transition began. 





No. 1o— 
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This is repeated with change of position, the new theme in the bass and the 
inverted first theme above; and then a stormy cadence-theme, accompanied 
by figure (f) in the horns, brings the first part of the movement to a close. 
Figure (c) inverted as in No. 10 and divided between wind and strings then 
leads, in the first instance to the usual repeat of the whole exposition from the 
beginning of the movement, and, after the repeat, to the development, with a 
plunge into the remote key of B major. 

In this key the first theme appears in canon between basses and violins, 
in a grand fortissimo which suddenly gives place to a mysterious pianissimo in 






(c; ¢, é) inverted. 
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which the theme is treated in long drawn notes (‘‘ augmentation ’’) and divided 
between bassoon and basses thus— 


No. 1I— 


(c, e) augmented. a) 





This modulates rapidly and mysteriously till the dominant of F minor is 
reached, and we hear the ominous broken phrases that led to the storm towards 
the end of the second subject. Then figure (g) from No. 10 appears in con- 
junction with a new figure that has no traceable connexion with the material 
of the first part— 








No, 12— 
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This new figure, so finely introduced to relieve the exceptionally close thematic 
treatment of the movement, is worked out by itself for several steps of a broad 
modulating sequence that leads to the dominant of C (our principal key) with 
bold major chords that make a masterly example of that power of tragic irony 
which Brahms has grasped as no other composer since Beethoven. (Observe 
the grand effect of the deep notes of the contrafagotto, the double-bass of the 
wind band). The episode, with (a) appearing in the bass subsides into a long 
dominant pedal preparing for the return of the first subject. This passage 
of preparation is probably the longest and most intense that has ever been 
produced in this part of a first movement: at all events, it is a matter of five 
closely printed lines of music, breathlessly exciting from the moment of its 
quiet beginning in the clouds to its end, delayed at the last moment by the 
entry of the theme in an utterly unexpected and remote key. The whole 
passage is constructed from figure (a), with the rhythm (g) BP UP © 
perpetually echoing between bass and drums. 

From the re-appearance of the first theme, quickly moving from the 
unexpected B minor into its right key, the recapitulation is perfectly regular. 
A single change of harmony brings the long transition passage into the tonic, 
and the second subject, with its pathetic beginning and its impassioned end, is 
not altered at all. 

The coda grows naturally out of that stormy end, with a diminuendo; 
and the initial figure (a), turned into a song of sorrow by the wind instruments, 
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closes the movement in almost the slow tempo of the introduction, while the 
drums and basses throb with the rhythm — *_? E—and at last figure (c) 
arises in a mighty sigh that tells that the tragedy is finished. 


ANDANTE SOSTENUTO 


The slow movement is in a very distant key, E major, like the slow move- 
ments of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, and Brahms’s C minor Pianoforte 
Quartet. It is as close in its texture as the first movement, but does not need so 
many separate quotations, since the only themes that recur are all given out 
in the course of what appears to be a single melody. This melody begins with 
a beautiful four-bar phrase which one would expect to be continued in equally 
quiet and regular strains; but, as will be seen, the continuation is impassioned 
and expansive. Sir George Grove in his analysis of this symphony tells us 
that the passage which thus breaks into the quiet melody was an afterthought, 
added after the symphony had been performed in public. If so, the whole 
movement must have been different in design, for in its present form this 
passage plays a most important part in the structure of the last three pages. 

The melody falls into two parts, of which the second appears when the 
passionate outburst has died down— ' 


No. 13— 


Digression, 
First Part. 


3 (4) (c) 
(2) —“cres. 














—with another important figure in the continuation— 


— 
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—combined (in the bass) with (0). 


‘ 


No. 14— 


“ Second Part. 
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When this has come to a close the strings introduce a series of declamatory 
phrases, beginning thus— 





—and leading to C sharp minor, where the oboe has a plaintive florid solo, 
which will attract attention without needing quotation here. | Experienced 
listeners will observe that its sighing syncopated accompaniment on the strings 
describes figure (a) in shadowy outline, and that when the clarinet takes up 
the oboe’s song this outline is inverted. A moment later the song is taken 
up by the basses, and figure (b) appears in the accompaniment quite distinctly. 
The episode now comes to a climax; but after a short outburst of passion 
the music dies away in broken phrases, and a return to the original key is 
effected by a singularly rich and terse rising sequence in dialogue between 
strings and wind. The principal theme then re-appears in the wind instruments, 
and a gorgeous new accompaniment in the strings, marked by the first entry 
of trumpets and drums. But a surprise awaits us as soon as we reach the 
digression that follows on the opening phrase. Instead of passing through 
the chord of C it goes straight to the dominant with a strangely bright effect, 
and is much expanded before it falls to its close in that key. Then the second 
part appears in its old position but with fresh effect after this new turn of 
harmony. Apart from that, it is given to a solo violin in the octave above the 
wind instruments; and the thrill of this new and yet familiar tone-colour 
crowns the pathos of the whole. 

A coda, bringing this second part into a tonic and subdominant position, 
and giving the solo violin passages of a more florid character, brings the 
movement to an end, with a gentle suggestion of the passage that led to the 
central episode. The last phrase of all is a touching utterance from the solo 
violin, founded on figure (c). 


UN POCO ALLEGRETTO 


In the place of a scherzo we find one of those extremely terse and highly 
organized movements that are so short that contemporary criticism frequently 
fails to see that they are on a symphonic scale at all. With something like 
the familiarity that we should presumably have with the works of, say, 
Beethoven, impressions change, and we realise that five minutes, a small 
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orchestra, and no big climaxes, may suffice for a very large movement indeed. 
If the first impression which this Allegretto makes should seem fragmentary, 
it will be as well to dismiss such an idea beforehand as of no account, and 
make up one’s mind to enjoy the next five minutes slowly, for this is not a 
small movement. The following line gives us the whole first theme, its in- 
version (exact and complete) and part of the second theme in the dominant— 


No. 16— 








When the second theme has come to a close both are repeated (—listen to the 
delightful by-play of the clarinet); but the close in the dominant now leads to 
F minor, where the clarinet introduces a new and rather agitated melody of 
which some is new while the rest is derived from (a). This soon returns to 
A flat and is merged into an accompaniment to the first theme, which, how- 
ever, breaks off after its first phrase, leading with three notes (c) to the trio 
thus :— 














No. 17— 
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This trio, in B major, is a lively, well-developed complete section in the usual 
two parts, with the usual repeats (of which the first is varied by a change to 
a darker key). It makes a considerable crescendo towards the end, where its 
theme is given to the trumpets with brilliant effect. After the trio the first 
section, as usual, re-appears; but this time it takes a different course, with 
important effect on the whole design. Not only has the first theme a delightful 
new continuation in place of the original inversion, but the second theme 1s 
brought into the tonic and expanded so as to lead to a short coda up in the 
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clouds with the theme of the trio; thus rounding off the movement in short 
time while setting in balance far more themes and subordinate episodes than 
scherzos and trios usually have. 

The finale is prefaced by the most dramatic introduction that has_ een 
heard since that to the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; and the Allegro 
is of somewhat the same character, with one of those enormously broad, 
square and simple tunes that will always seem to form a family with striking 
resemblances. This being so, it is well to dismiss from one’s mind all that has 
ever been said as to Brahms’s “ plagiarism” from the theme of Beethoven’s 
great choral finale. Such things ought to worry no one who has a better 
conception of originality than that of mere accidental novelty. 

Brahms’s introduction to his finale brings all the future materials forth in 
a magnificent cloudy procession, as in the introduction to the first movement, 
but on a larger scale and with far more of human terror and expectation. 
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This first group of figures is repeated in different keys, giving place suddenly 
to a new group— 





This quickly flares up to a climax; there is a moment’s darkness and terror, 
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and then day breaks. There is no more tragedy. The mode of the principal 
key changes to major for the last time in this symphony as the solemn trom- 
bones utter their first notes, and the horns give out a grand melody that peals 
through the tremolo of muted violins like deep bells among glowing clouds. 
(When this symphony was first performed at Cambridge, this passage excited 
special comment from its resemblance to Dr Crotch’s well-known clock-chimes.) 


No. 20— 





The melody is then repeated by the flute; and followed by a second part 
beginning with a wonderfully solemn phrase that should be carefully noted, 
as it will be heard only once more, in a most impressive context— 


No. 21— 





FINALE 


The great melody is brought to a half-close with a pause; and then the 
finale begins with the famous melody that has been compared with that in the 
Ninth Symphony only because it is the solitary one among hundreds of the 
same type that is great enough to suggest the resemblance. 


No..22— 


Allegro non troppo ma con brio. 








Its first figure will be seen to be identical with (b) of the introduction. It is 
in the second part of the tune that the resemblance to the Ninth Symphony 
is most obvious, but it is precisely at that point that the essential meaning and 
harmony is most original. The resemblance is, in fact, of the nature of a 
pointed allusion, with an element of fresh comment. After the great tune has 
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been fully stated, it is developed animato, with diminution and new figures, 
leading to a transition theme, 


No. 23—- 


(d) inverted 





—derived (with use of inversion) from No. 19, as subsequent developments 
show. This is brought to a climax, at the height of which the great bell-theme 
(No. 20) enters, leading to the dominant. 

The second subject begins, playfully at first, with a long theme on a basso 
ostinato consisting of the first bass notes (a) of the introduction— 


No. 24— 





Then follows a subsidiary in the minor, epigrammatic in style and treatment. 
This leads to E minor (note the bustling diminution) where we have the 
following version of No. 19 (e) from the introduction— 


No. 25— 
Sves. 


(e) 


This is worked out with high spirits, and brings the second subject to a 
blustering close in the new key, E minor. The great tune of the first subject 
then re-appears at once, as if the movement were, in spite of its elaboration, to 
be-a rondo. Brahms, however, has a grander design which shall give the tune 
its full repetition once for all in this place, while at the same time providing 
all the interest of more dignified forms. The tune leads to E flat, from whence 
it begins to modulate, alternating with (c) of No. 18 from the introduction (a 
dramatic surprise). Suddenly the animato transition that led to the second 
subject bursts in and leads to a grand development, treating the scale-figure (d) 
in rich counterpoint and broad sequences, with every variety of tone and 
colouring, in combination with diminution of (0). 


-o te ie ' 
(6) . 
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A tremendous climax is reached, and we are surprised at the following 
apparently new figure which staggers as if under a falling sky, 


No. 26— 





—when we suddenly realize with a thrill that it is a transformation of the 
* bell-theme ” which returns in all its grandeur and leads quietly into the second 
subject in the tonic. 

The recapitulation of the second subject is exact except for the simple 
change of harmony needed to bring the high-spirited subsidiary themes into 
the same key as the playful opening. 

The coda begins with a grand series of remote modulations with figure (0) 
looming large in the deep bass. The time quickens until we reach a presto with 
a new combination of the figures of the great first tune— 


No. 27— 






o- 3 0-2 3 e- 
(2) 
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Suddenly, at the height of the jubilation, the most solemn note in the whole 
symphony is struck in the second and final appearance of that grand phrase 
from the introduction (No. 21). A new version of No. 25 brings us to the end, 
with the repeated figure of No. 27. 
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PROGRAMME 


1. TRAGIC OVERTURE, Op. 81 - - - - - Brahms 
2. CONCERTO for B minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op. 104 Duvorik 
3. SCHERZO, in G minor, for Orchestra - : - - Mendelssohn 


4. CONCERTO, in A minor, Op. 33, for Violoncello and Orchestra  Saznt-Saéns 


5. SYMPHONY in G major (“ Military ”), No. 100 (Salomon), No. 11) Haydn 





IN: Osle bys sept heel ae I. 


Peel OVERTURE, Op. 81 on ah - - Brahms 


For one reason and another, the popular musical judgments of the last 
thirty or forty years seem often to show less grasp of the nature of tragedy 
than might be expected where the fine arts are taken seriously. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not distant when it shall be thought strange that so 
thorough a musician as Weingartner should endorse the once widespread 
doubt as to whether Brahms’s Tragic Overture deserves its name, and when 
Tschaikowsky shall be duly applauded for his wisdom in calling his last 
symphony “ pathetic,’’ though it was at first universally acclaimed as tragic. 

Without troubling to go as far back as Aristotle, we may safely say that 
if there is any use in the special term “‘ tragedy,’ the term implies something 
more sublime than pathos. When we try to define this sublime element, 
we instantly run counter to a large current of prejudice, which every age 
has regarded as its own modern unconventionality, though it belongs to the 
childhood of every human mind. This prejudice impels us to talk of the 
classic dignity and reserve of a truly tragic work of art when we wish to do 
it justice, and to talk of classical (or even of ‘‘ academic ’’) coldness when 
we are out of temper with it. The truth would seem to be that the word 
“reserve ’’ already indicates far too negative a view of the whole matter. 
It is not academic coldness that makes Shakespeare close the tragedy ot 
Hamlet in the triumph of Fortinbras; nor is it warmth of feeling that makes 
Garrick bring down the curtain on the moment of Hamlet’s death. Shake- 
speare is far from despising the interests of the actor; he writes well for his 
instruments; but they are not going to prevent him from giving us the one 
final proof that the Hamlet whom we have been privileged to see in self- 
confessed weakness was not a successful actor-manager, but a man whose 
foes knew him for a soldier who as king would have ‘‘ proved right royally.’’ 

Impressions of formality, and even of anti-climax, whether in music or 
in tragedy, are often by no means frigid in their ultimate results. We have 
been taken into an idealised world, and before we leave it we are made to 
understand that what we have been shown in it was really true. We have 
not been regaled by a mere feast of effects with ‘‘ no dull moments, and 
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the best reserved for the end ’’; still less have we had a story told us by a 
narrator who stands outside and points the moral or tells us what to admire. 
The story, the music, the art is made to convince us of its own reality, and 
the means by which it so convinces us are not merely those which rouse our 
emotion, but also those which show that we were justly moved. True art 
gives us more than the artist’s word for his capacity to understand or believe 
in his own sentiments. 

Brahms’s Tragic Overture is certainly not written at the dictation of 
any one tragedy, either in literature or in his own experience; and any tragic 
characters of which it may remind us can be safely regarded only as our 
own illustrations of its meaning. On this understanding, we may legiti- 
mately compare Brahms’s energetic but severely formal conclusion with 
Shakespeare’s Fortinbras, not as a course of events, but as an esthetic fact; 
and there is no harm in comparing the mysterious and pathetic development 
(Molto pit moderato, in the middle of the work) with the Fool in King Lear, 
or perhaps with some frightened child, the burden of whose grief is not 
‘““ what will become of me?’’ but ‘‘ what ought I to be doing? ”’ 

The order of events in this overture is as follows :—After two powerfui 
chords which embody one of the principal figures of the themes, a noble 
subject is stated by the strings, rising swiftly.to an uprush of energy, and 
followed by a counter-statement in the full orchestra— 


(All groups of notes bracketed under a letter, as [a], [6], are separately used in new developments 
and derivatives of the main themes.) 





A procession of energetic and terse new themes follows, including one that 
has an important formal function, playing, as it were, the part of Fortin- 
bras— 


No. 2— 





Soon there is a dramatic crescendo in which the basses, giving a fragment 
(b) of the first theme in a rising series of questions, are passionately answered 
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by the wind-instruments (c). This culminates in a decisive close to the First 
Subject, a close which will eventually prove to be at the root of the whole 
tragedy— 

No. 3— 








Then comes a sustained passage beginning in utter dejection, the broken 
utterances of an isolated oboe being sternly answered by the horns. The 
oboe nevertheless rises into the upper light while the clouds darken below. 
We are now in an extremely remote major key; and through the solemn 
darkness a message of peace comes from the trombones while the glow 
brightens above— 


No. 4— 











And so we reach what is technically called the Second Subject. This begins 
with an aspiring melody, full of passion and comfort— 


No. 5— 
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It rises to a magnificent climax of pride, and ends defiantly with some of 
the terse sequels of the First Subject, notably No. 2. Then we return to the 
opening: the powerful short chords and the first theme (No. 1). The con- 
tinuation of this, however, turns into a passage of solemn mystery, and 
leads to the long pit Moderato (already described), which has the musical 
function of the Development, and the dramatic function of throwing an 
unexpectedly pathetic light on what we have hitherto known only as the 
most spirited and energetic traits of the first theme— 


No. 6— 
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Upon this descends, in muted violins, the solemn message of peace which we 
have once before heard from the trombones (No. 4). It is now in the tonic 
major instead of in a remote key. The impassioned Second Subject (No. 5) 
follows, in accordance with principles of form which are no scholastic con- 
ventions to hamper an inspired composer, but are to this music what the 
laws of human probability are to the dramatist. The proud climax and 
defiant close of the Second Subject are a natural preparation for the Coda, 
which gathers up the remaining threads of the story in a catastrophe clearly 
represented by the solemn emphasis with which the trombones bring in 
the ‘‘ decisive close of the First Subject ’’ (No. 3). As the trombones have 
played so personal a part throughout the work, Brahms is not going to 
degrade them to the conventional function of adding more volume of tone 
to the last chords. Hence they are silent in the conclusion where the most 
formal of the energetic accessory themes (No. 2) shows us the poet’s con- 
viction that tragedy is more deeply pathetic in daylight than in lime-light. 


II. CONCERTO in B minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op. 104 Duvotik 
Violoncello—PABLO CASALS. 


Allegro. 
Adagio ma non troppo. 


Finale—Allegro moderato. 


The superstition still survives in some quarters that Brahms, because 
‘of his own consciousness of supreme mastery and fastidious taste in form, 
must have been a pedantic critic of composers whose style was less dis- 
_ciplined. It still passes for orthodox criticism to compare Brahms and 
Dvorak as composers of opposite schools. The historic facts are that Brahms 
and Joachim were the two first to recognise and acclaim the genius of Dvorak. 
This does not mean that either of them pledged themselves to regard all 
Dvorak’s output as of equal value, and still less does it imply that they 
thought his most popular works his best. Among friends Brahms could be 
generously indiscreet, and at this time of day there can be no harm in pub- 
lishing one of his indiscretions, which was told to me by Hausmann. On 
perhaps the last occasion on which Hausmann called upon Brahms in Vienna, 
he found him reading a score that had just been sent him. Brahms, before he 
would talk of anything else, must first give vent to his grumble :—‘* Why on 
earth didn’t I know that one could write a violoncello concerto like this ? 
If I had only known, I would have written one long ago! ’’ This is all the 
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more remarkable as Brahms had in fact given the violoncello the lion’s share 
in one of his most recent and greatest works, the double concerto for violin 
and ’cello, Op. 102; a work which, then violently abused by all the critics, 
is now coming to its own. The violoncello concerto of Dvorak is not without 
its composer’s more amiable weaknesses; nor is it possible to say that all 
the weak points are, as in some other great works by Dvorak and Schubert, 
suggestive of new types of form. But it is permissible to plead that the 
weaknesses do not matter. Both the slow movement and the finale relapse 
into Charles the Second’s apologies for being such an unconscionable time 
in dying; but it is impossible to grudge them their time, and as a matter 
of fact none of the three movements of the concerto are of unreasonable 
length. Dvorak developed in his later works a curious habit of planting 
his harmonies firmly on to the tonic of whatever key he had drifted into, 
and giving thereon a series of short phrases, each of which comes in the 
manner of an afterthought suggested by the one before. There are not many 
forms of instrumental music where this kind of construction is dramatically 
effective; but it has its claims where the style can inspire affection, and it 
goes far towards explaining itself when the means of expression is a solo 
instrument to which a large orchestra appears to be listening with rapt 
attention. 

In the first movement there is no feeling of diffuseness or redundancy, 
though the construction is by no means close-knit. Dvorak, however, is, as 
throughout the work, peculiarly full of invention; and, to begin with, he 
abandons the modern position adopted by him in his comparatively slight 
and sketchy violin concerto, and states the main themes of the movement 
in a full-sized classical orchestral tutti. He even goes so far as to put the 
second subject into its own foreign key; a device which Beethoven in his 
C minor concerto contradicted at the very moment of suggesting it, because 
it makes the opening tutti too like the beginning of a symphony. I quote 
the two main themes of the First Subject and the Second Subject as they 
occur in the opening tutti— 


























The Second Subject is one of the most beautiful passages ever written for 
the horn. I purposely quote more than the first phrase, as its supreme merit 
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lies in the simple originality of its continuation. In the opening tutti this 
leads to a naively perfunctory new theme for the full orchestra which | do 
not quote. It gets Dvorak out of the difficulty of concluding a tutti which 
might otherwise just as well have done for the exposition of a symphony ; 
and we need not trouble ourselves about its unpolished manners, since, 
having done its duty and declined in a dramatic diminuendo, it is never 
heard again. Then the violoncello enters, quasi improvisando, and pours 
out an inexhaustible flow of splendid developments of the first theme, leading 
(in dialogue with the orchestra, on lines quite different from those of the 
opening tutti but equally naturally) to the Second Subject. The Second 
Subject is now followed by a large variety of new accessory themes with 
some very rich changes of key, and eventually comes to a climax upon which 
the orchestra re-enters grandioso and begins the development with a dramatic 
transformation of the first theme, modulating to the distant key of A flat 
minor (=G sharp minor). In this key the violoncello re-enters and, instead 
of carrying the development through further wanderings of key, settles down 
to a sustained episode in which the figure of the first theme is worked out 
in a cantabile. Soon the violoncello takes to a rippling arpeggio figure, 
while the cantabile is carried on by wind instruments. This drifts easily 
towards B minor, and thus we feel that we are returning, perhaps unex- 
pectedly soon, to the tonic. The entry of a drum with an impressive low 
roll is dramatically ominous, and the violoncello swiftly rushes to the crisis. 
The event paradoxically justifies the shortness of its preparation and the 
suddenness of its accomplishment, for the theme which enters in the tonic 
is not the First Subject but the Second Subject, triumphant in the full 
orchestra. Dvorak has, to put the matter crudely, brought this great loosely- 
knit first movement within surprisingly moderate dimensions by ‘‘ short- 
circuiting ’’ its development and recapitulation. The success is brilliant, 
both as to form and as to dramatic expression; and the total impression left 
by the movement is unequivocally that of a masterpiece, whatever theorists 
may Say. 

The slow movement has either two themes or five or six, according as 
you choose to single out any of the numerous afterthoughts tacked on to 
each of its sentences. I compromise by indicating its material in two quota- 
tions, one from the quiet main theme and the other from the tragic central 
episode— 
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In both groups of material there is the above-mentioned persistent tendency 
to come time after time to a close on the tonic. This is accentuated 
when the violoncello in the recapitulations turns the first theme into a sort 
of cadenza in dialogue with the orchestra, where every phrase is so explicitly 
of the nature of an ending that it is not easy to separate the coda from the 
rest of the design. The listener will be materially helped in his appreciation 
of the whole if I point out by means of the following quotation that the 
extremely quiet passage which follows the quasi-extempore recapitulation 


of the theme is really a transformation of the stormy first phrase of the middle 
episode (Ex. 4)— 























It is clear that we shall never understand such a composition if we imagine 
that its habit of perpetually closing in the tonic is a mere weakness. It is 
obviously essential to the point of the music; nor is the point really difficult 
to appreciate when every moment is an outstanding example of euphony. 

The finale, in rondo form, begins with a dramatic marching introduction 
for the orchestra, foreshadowing the main theme, the gist of which is then 
given out by the violoncello— 


(ase 
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From the large number of other themes I quote the transition with its con- 
tinuation for the violoncello (which continuation elsewhere brings about a 
return to the tonic)— 
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the theme of the first episode, which never recurs— 
— 
a= co 


and the first theme of the second episode in rather slower time— 


Saale 
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which eventually surprises us by “ short circuiting ’’ the whole structure 
(compare the similar case in the first movement) and appearing on a solo 
violin in the tonic major. Here, then, Dvorak settles down to another 
glorious series of epilogues in a steady progression of picturesqueness and 
calm. Eventually, in quite a slow tempo, the ghost of the first movement 
(Ex. 1) appears seraphically in the clarinets. But at last the orchestra 
rouses itself. The trombones give out the figure of the rondo theme (Ex. 
6) in solemn big notes, and after all the work ends allegro vivo in high 
spirits. 


III. SCHERZO in G minor, for Orchestra - : : - Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn’s Thirteenth Symphony was written in 1824, when he was 
fifteen years of age. It now figures as his First Symphony, and is a clever 
piece of work, though hardly presenting any striking features that would 
make a revival interesting now. In-the same year he produced his Octet for 
4 Violins, 2 Violas, and 2 Violoncellos. There are not many string octets 
in existence; and where the necessary eight players find themselves together 
they would be tempted to do even a mediocre work that was decently written 
for the combination. They would, for instance, gladly attack anything as 
good as Mendelssohn’s First (or Thirteenth) Symphony. But it so happens 
that his Octet is unmistakably a work of genius. Its first movement is an 
altogether admirable specimen of Mendelssohn’s most spirited and energetic 
style, and if sometimes the inner parts degenerate into orchestral tremolo, 
Mendelssohn as the first offender has received the whole blame for a vice 
which is cheerfully condoned when later Russian composers indulge in it 
far more unscrupulously. The slow movement is rather vague in structure 
and theme, but extraordinarily beautiful in scoring and colour. I have no 
reason to doubt that, if produced under the name of a modern composer, 
it would be regarded as notably strange and romantic. The finale is very 
boyish, but so amusing that it wears a good deal better than many a more 
responsible utterance. As to the Scherzo, it is as far beyond praise as any 
great classic can be. It is not quite the first of Mendelssohn’s visits to his 
own fairy kingdom. There are two or three almost uncannily romantic 
scenes from that country in pianoforte works which he wrote at the age of 
twelve, and they are by no means very like each other. The Scherzo of the 
Octet is one of the profoundest of all his works, and eight string players 
might easily practise it for a lifetime without coming to an end of their 
delight in producing its marvels of tone-colour. But now the humour of 
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the situation begins. On May 25th, 1829, Mendelssohn, being then twenty 
years of age, conducted his soi-disant First Symphony at a concert of the 
London Philharmonic Society. He dedicated the work to the Society, but, 
before producing it, came to the conclusion that its minuet was perhaps 
not very interesting, and so he swiftly arranged the Scherzo of the Octet 
for orchestra to take its place. This was neither the first nor the last time 
that this Scherzo proved a favourite piece. There is one occasion recorded 
in Mendelssohn’s letters where it was performed, and very well performed 
too, in a Roman Catholic Church at High Mass, much to Mendelssohn’s 
own scandalised amusement. Be this as it may, the orchestral version is 
quite as wonderful as the original, and it would be quite impossible to guess 
that it had ever existed in another form. Mendelssohn has drastically 
altered a great- deal of the movement and has considerably shortened its 
by no means long development. We must not hastily jump to the con- 
clusion that all the alterations are in the nature of criticism of the earlier 
work. The new orchestral medium has inspired Mendelssohn with sharper 
contrasts and broader effects; and this has had the paradoxical result of 
compelling him to spend less time over gradual changes of colour and wealth 
of special detail for eight individual players. Also we know that many 
years later Wagner found it much easier to start the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra than to stop it. And this state of things he maliciously dubbed 
“the Mendelssohn tradition.’’ 

The whole piece drifts by in an intense pianissimo and the lightest of 
staccatos. Its first theme is little more than a formula asserting the key 
after the manner of Scarlatti— 











Exe 


The Second Subject (the movement is in tiny but highly organised sonata 


form) is a very definite theme starting in B flat, but gradually shifting to 
D major— 








It ends in a staccato cadence figure, which becomes important in the develop- 
ment and coda— 
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A great deal might be written about the two versions of this movement, 
and it would be interesting some day to hear them together. I am not, 
however, so historical-minded as to think that the orchestral Scherzo has 
anything to gain by being swamped in the rest of the early Symphony in 
which Mendelssohn inserted it. The only reason I can see for its neglect 
as an item in our orchestral repertoires is the singular fact that it was first 
published in 1git. 
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IV. CONCERTO in A minor (Op. 33), for Violoncello and 


Orchestra - = : é Z - Saint-Saéns 
Violoncello—PABLO CASALS. 


Allegro non troppo, deading to 
Allegretto con moto, leading to Tempo primo, leading to 


Un peu moins vite. 


The worldly wisdom of Saint-Saéns is at its best and kindliest in this 
opusculum, which is pure and brilliant without putting on chastity as a 
garment and without calling attention to its jewellery at a banquet of poor 
relations. 

Here, for once, is a violoncello concerto in which the solo instrument 
displays every register throughout its compass without the slightest difficulty 
in penetrating the orchestral accompaniment. All the adroitness of Saint- 
Saéns is shewn herein, and also in the compact form of the work, which, 
following Mendelssohn in abolishing all orchestral tuttis, except connecting 
links, goes further than Mendelssohn inasmuch as it relegates to the finale 
the function of the recapitulation in the first movement, and thus combines 
the effect of three movements with that of a single design. 

The violoncello opens at full speed with a lively subject in cross- 
rhythms that evidently means business— 





The Second Subject is a Schumannesque epigram, of which the tender 
mood is soon broken into by the business of Ex. 1. 
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leads to a development which, instead of going to remote keys, returns to 
that of Ex. 2, which it expands, leading peacefully into B flat. (Saint-Saéns 
has often made effective use of keys a semitone apart, as here, A minor to 
B flat; the B minor Violin Concerto with its slow movement in B flat; the 
C-minor-D-flat pair in his Third Symphony; the C minor Violoncello 
Sonata, etc.) 

The middle movement, a slow-movement Scherzo, suggests a group of 
those little dancers supported on a tripod of bristles that move so prettily if 
you put them on the lid of a pianoforte and play. 





and accompanies the dance with sustained melody, taking up its figures only 
at the end, to subside into Ex 4 in deep bass: whereupon the orchestra brings 
back the business of Ex. 1 and leads to the finale. 

This begins with a new melancholy tune— 








which is followed by a bustling semi-quaver theme which I do not quote. 
There is a calm middle episode, giving the lower strings of the violon- 
cello a welcome opportunity to sing— 





After Ex. 6 returns, the design of the whole work is completed by further 
use of Ex. 1, and by the reappearance of Ex. 3 in A minor. Whereupon the 
violoncello triumphantly sings quite a new tune in A major. And so they 
lived happily ever after. 
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V. SYMPHONY in G major (“ Military ”), No. 100 (Salomon, No. 11) - Haydn 


Adagio, /eading to 
Allegro, 

Allegretto. 

MENUETTO, Moderato, 


FINALE. Presto. 


The title ‘* Military ’’ Symphony, explains itself when, in the Allegretto 
which does duty for the slow movement, the apparatus known in 1794 as 
Turkish Music crashes in, with an import sometimes tragic, sometimes 
triumphant. Turkish Music consists of the big drum, cymbals and triangle. 
As used by Mozart and Haydn, the big drum is played with a big stick and a 
little stick together, the big stick marking the accents, while the little stick 
keeps up a trotting rhythm. The cymbals clash in time with the big stick, 
while the triangle rings an alarum or trots with the little stick. The Turkish 
Music appears only in the slow movement and finale of the Military Sym- 
phony and in no way interrupts the development of Haydn’s most char- 
acteristic forms. 

The introduction begins with a melody which would be quite capable 
of developing into a complete slow movement. It is not so cat-like as the 
introduction to the Oxford Symphony, but it is a very exquisite and silky 
creature and develops a serious mood towards the end, the full orchestra 
entering in the minor and modulating to E flat; after which dramatic incident 
it is clear that this is no independent movement, but an introduction to 
something larger. 

The Allegro begins with a theme so typical of Haydn that we are apt to 
forget that in the whole range of classical music no other symphonic first 
theme has ever been scored in that way. 




















I cannot refrain from transcribing Gevaert’s description of this passage: 
‘“ Converts par un timbre velonté, les hautbois perdent leur aigreur, mais 
non pas leur finesse. Tout le petit édifice harmonique s’appuyant unique- 
ment sur la sonorité mince du 24 hautbois, est d’une sveltesse extréme,”’ 
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A blustering tutti leads to the dominant, in which key Haydn begins by 
throwing new lights on his first theme instead of proceeding to something 
new. But there is another personality to be reckoned with in this drama, 
and after the solemn formula of two bars of preliminary accompaniment one 
of the gayest themes in the world enters and carries on the movement with 
an impetus remarkable even for Haydn. 











Cr & 











The Development starts in a remote key after an impressive pause and is one 
of the richest and most dramatic in all Haydn’s works. The Recapitulation 
is, as always in Haydn’s mature works, very free and more like Beethoven’s 
larger Codas than like any more formal procedure; but Ex. 2 is too strong a 
personality to be suppressed or cut short, and so the final effect of the move- 
ment is nearer to orthodox ideas than is usual with Haydn. 

The slow movement (Allegretto) needs no quotation. Its one theme is 
made of figures common to Haydn and Mozart if not indeed to other con- 
temporaries. There is a peculiar solemn brightness in the scoring and the 
simple phrase-rhythms, which comes from Mozart’s Zauberfl6te and which 
has the quality of some august ritual, Masonic or military. The movement 
is in the simplest of forms, with one episode in the minor (introducing no 
new theme) and a dramatic coda. It is in the minor episode that the military 
instruments first appear. The coda dramatically introduces a trumpet-signal. 
Research into the bugle calls of Austria and England at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century would doubtless elicit some interesting anecdotage about the 
origin of the particular fanfare used by Haydn; but for us the dramatic 
effect, and its immediate consequences in a powerful modulation, will be 
quite sufficient. ) 

The Minuet stands alone in Haydn’s later symphonies and quartets, in 
that it does not anticipate the tempo and mood of Beethoven’s scherzos, but 
is a stately movement of the old type, splendidly vigorous in its first part, 
with a graceful trio in admirable contrast. 

The Finale begins with one of those themes which we are apt to take 
for a kitten until Haydn shows that it is a promising young tiger— 


Ex. 3 
Preste 
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It sounds like a rondo-theme, but the movement develops into full sonata- 
form. The Second Subject is introduced by the following whimsical broken 
figure— 


No. 4— 




















and is in itself purposely slight and perfunctory, like the themes Beethoven 
puts in a similar position— 





Ex 
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Its consequences are momentous enough in the Coda, and it appears in a 
remote key in the Development. Beginning with Ex. 4, this Development is 
one of Haydn’s most extraordinary passages, modulating to extreme distances 
and building up Ex. 4 into the most unexpected sequences, especially by 
inverting it. 

The recapitulation represents Ex. 5 only in a rumbustious fortissimo 
in which the military instruments suddenly reappear in all their Turkishness. 
Even after this, the first theme (Ex. 3) is given leisure to return in peace and 
engage the flute, oboes and horns (not forgetting the drums) in polyphonic 
discussion, before the full orchestra with its Turkish Music brings this 
Military Symphony to a brilliant end. 
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1. MARCH, “ The Garb of Old Gaul ” y - - General Reid 
2. SYMPHONY in B flat. . - - - - Schubert 
3. THREE CHORALE PRELUDES — - - - - - - Bach 


(Arranged for Strings by Harry HopGe.) 


4. ORGAN CONCERTO, No. 7°(Op. 7, No. 1) - - : Handel 





5. FOURTH HORN CONCERTO~ - - - - - Mozart 


6. SYMPHONY in D major (London No. 11; chronologically 
No. 101), “ The Clock” - - - . - Haydn 





General Reid 
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I. MARCH, “The Garb of Old Gaul” - 3 : General Reid 


II. SYMPHONY in B flat - - - - - Schubert 


Allegro. 
Andante con moto. 
Menuetto. 


Allegro vivace. 


By the time Schubert was eighteen he had written five Symphonies, of 
which the Fifth, in B flat, is a pearl of great price. His First Mass, in F, and 
the charming one-act opera, Der Vierjahrige Posten (revived by Fritz Busch a 
few years ago, with a new libretto and additions from other operas), belong to 
the same period, and have, in common with this Symphony, a style quite dis- 
distinct from that of the later Schubert, and completely capable of justifying 
its own existence. 

{In his later and larger instrumental works, Schubert notoriously fails 
to achieve concentration and terseness. But no theory holds less water 
than that which imputes his later defects to his lack of sound early education. 
The criticism which accepts that view cannot, in the first place, tell defects from 
qualities; and there are unorthodoxies in Schubert which are the signs of 
new forms of music, and not mere failures to achieve old forms. Every work 
Schubert left us is an early work; and his gigantic latest works in big 
forms are in a condition little more diffuse than Mozart’s Eudfiihrung (known 
in England as Zhe Seraglio). As for his earliest successful works, no student 
of any academic institution has ever produced better models of form. At 
all events, no academic criticism has yet been framed that can pick holes 
in this little Symphony in B flat. The only possible cavil is that Schubert 
does not seem fond of long developments, and that he so relishes the prospect 
of having nothing to do but recapitulate as to make his First Subject return 
in the subdominant in order that the Second Subject may come automatically 
into the tonic without needing an altered transition-passage. In other words, 
Schubert’s early forms are stiff. And as the upholders of musical orthodoxy 
were in the ’eighties (and are still) painfully puzzled by any forms that 
were not stiff, they were in no position to criticize Schubert’s early education 
or its early and later results. 
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Of the first movement of the B flat Symphony I quote the opening of 
the First Subject, omitting the four delicious bars of introduction— 








and of the Second Subject— 


Ex 2 
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The whole movement is full of Schubert’s peculiar delicacy ; and its form 
escapes stiffness like a delightful child overawed into perfect behaviour, not by 
fear or priggishness but by sheer delight in giving pleasure. 

The slow movement reaches a depth of beauty that goes a long way towards 
the style of the later Schubert; especially in the modulating episodes that 
follow the main theme. The main theme itself, however, is a Schubertised 
Mozart, as the following comparison will shew— 























But the Rondo of Mozart’s Violin Sonata in F (Kochel's Catalogue No. 377) isa 
young lady whose delicious simplicity may get more fun out of prigs than they 
are aware of ; while Schubert’s theme never thought of making fun of anybody 
or anything. It is seriously beautiful, and the first change of key— 








is unmistakably romantic, like those in Schubert’s grandest works. 
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Any Minuet for small orchestra in G minor, loud and vigorous, with a 
quiet trio in G major, must remind us of the Minuet of Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony. But Schubert’s is much simpler. Its rhythms, though free 
enough, are square when Mozart’s are conspicuously irregular; and where 
the only rustic feeling in Mozart’s Trio is that given by the tone of the oboes, 
Schubert’s Trio is a regular rustic dance with more than a suspicion of a 
drone-bass. 

The Finale is in first-movement form, with a binary-form theme on Mozart’s 
models. I quote the two main themes: the First Subject— 
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It runs along merrily, and retains to its last note the early-Schubert flavour 
of this very perfect little work. 


iil THREE CHORALE PRELUDES - - - - Bach 


(Arranged for Strings by HARRY HODGE) 


1. Mun komm der Heiden Heiland (Now let the Healing of the Nations 
come)— 














ald 





In non-committal minims I give the four lines of the Advent Hymn (“ Now 
comes the Healing of the Nations”). Bach wrote several of his most wonderful 
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Organ-Preludes on this tune. The present setting is the most poetical of all. It 
gives an effect of the darkest hour before dawn, Over a bass moving in slow 
quavers two voices whisper a subdued dialogue on line 1 of the Chorale. Soon 
an upper voice sings an enormously expanded florid fantasia on the whole tune, 
pausing for short intervals between the phrases. All four phrases are thus given, 
and this completes the scheme, which is typical of Bach’s Chorale-Preludes. 

2. Schmiicke Dich, o liebe Seele, another Advent Hymn, is an exhortation to 
Zion, the Bride, to adorn herself for Christ the Bridegroom. 





























Ex. 2 gives the version underlying the florid but clearly recognisable Canto 
Fermo. But for the fact that the tune is so self-evident, the structure and 
texture are the same as in the preceding example; two middle parts work out 
the theme in their own way while the bass proceeds in steady crotchets. The 
middle parts, however, work out the other phrases as well as the first. 

3. Ertédt uns durch Dein’ Gite (Slay us in Thy Mercy; quicken us by Thy 
Grace). , 














In this Chorale, which comes from one of the Church Cantatas ( Jesus nahm 
-su sich die Zwolfe), the top part runs merrily in a stream of semiquavers, making 
a melody of its.own, while the bass and another part stride along in quavers. 
Meanwhile the tune (of which Ex. 3 gives the first two phrases) booms out, 
phrase by phrase in a middle part correspon ene to the four-part chorus of Bach’s 
original version. 

Students. who struggle with the combination of the Second and Third 
Species of Counterpoint may be credited with honesty rather than rebellion 
when they doubt whether any result satisfactory even to the Examiner has a 
discoverable connection with music. Yet this chorale-movement is obviously a 
case of that combination, and the tune itself behaves like an orthodox Canto 
Fermo by making its cadence a descent of one step down to its final note. We 
cannot trace, in the records of British es teVagrint that this example has been 
submitted in a Degree Examination. ‘ 


IV. ORGAN CONCERTO, No. 7 (Op. 7, No. 1), - Handel 


Solo Organ—Mr WILFRID GREENHOUSE ALLT. 


Andante (C), /eading to 
Andante (3/4), /eading to 
Largo, e piano (D minor), 


BourRREE. Allegto. 


Of Handel’s fifteen Organ Concertos this is one which is a little more com- 
pletely written down than most. It has only one blank space marked ad /0., 
and it actually indicates where the pedals of the organ are to be used. If we 
were to attempt to produce Handel’s Op. 7, No. 3, in accordance with the 
intentions of the composer, the margin of conjectural restoration would be so 
great that we should be hardly justified in holding Handel responsible for the 
result. The direction Organo ad libitum Adagio e Fuga leaves a margin for 
discretion, or indiscretion, equal to nearly half the work. Handel is himself 
to blame if a large portion of what purports to be his organ-music is really the 
composition of the late W. T. Best. In any case, if the composer does not 
condescend to write his music down, somebody else has to complete the record. 
The finest performances of Handel’s concertos have been those by musicians 
capable of extemporising in the composer’s style. From childhood I used to 
hear Handel from Sir Walter Parratt, and had no idea that anybody could play 
this music with any less Handelian elements. But until Max Seiffert applied 
methods of scholarship to the editing of Handel’s concertos, no published edition 
made any advance towards the de-Bestification of the text. 

The present work is unique, like all Handel’s works. If uniformity of 
procedure were an indispensable proof of authenticity, a Higher Criticism could 
prove each of Handel’s concertos spurious on the evidence of all the others. 

After four bars of grandiose dialogue between the organ and the orchestra 
(strings and oboes), Handel drifts into a ground-bass; the dialogue partly 
anticipates that bass, so that you do not notice that the composition has settled 
down thereto until its obstinacy attracts your notice. Here is the bass— 





All sorts of things happen on it, and it sometimes changes its key. Once, when 


IO 


it is in G minor, Handel quotes the Passecaille of his Eighth Clavier Suite, 
reversing the accents— 

















The fifth variation, after this quotation, is to be supplied extempore, presumably 
with a cadenza. The gap can be filled with authentic Handel from the 
G minor Suite. Then the introductory dialogue is resumed, leading back to 
B flat and to a pause. We are to begin a new movement. 

The new movement, in triple time, turns out to be on the same ground- 
_bass! Among its many fancies is the following Hornpipe, such being the 
rhythm, which Handel, in his half-dozen examples, associates with that dance. 
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The third movement, Largo e piano, is a solemn elegy in D minor, with a 
bass which, though not rigid, has still much of the effect of a ground-bass— 





























The finale is a Bourrée with a tune such as only Purcell achieved before Handel, 
and nobody has even attempted to achieve since— 





The original root of Handel’s popularity lies here: such tunes devastated the 
town like any modern music-hall success, though possibly with a little more 
spiritual nourishment for their victims. The Gavotte in Ostone was played on 
all the musical salt-boxes in the three kingdoms. Sir Hugh Allen once 
suggested that barrel-organs might be employed to spread a taste for good 
music wherever they grind. Let us equip the first of these noble pioneers with 
this Bourrée and the Gavotte in O/tone. 


INTERVAL 


II 


V. FOURTH HORN CONCERTO - : : -  Mozari 


Solo Horn—Mr WALTER WORSLEY. 


, 


Mozart’s four Concertos for the Horn and his Quintet for Horn, Violin, two 
Violas and Violoncello, are the results of his delight with the instrument and 
talents of Leutgeb, or Leitgeb, a virtuoso whom he found living in an out-at- 
elbows state at the top of one of the tallest houses in Vienna. 

The autographs of all these horn pieces are plentifully illustrated by rude 
remarks addressed to Leutgeb and the public. In the decent obscurity of 
Viennese Italian Mozart conceals much that is quite irrelevant to our enjoyment 
of this music ; though the spirit of raillery is abundantly revealed in the Rondos, 
In the first movement the concerto form is reduced nearly to its original 
essentials as an extensive operatic aria with a long opening ritornello. Here 


are its two main themes— 











The slow movement foreshadows in its main theme that of the great four-hand 
Pianoforte Sonata in F, written about eighteen months later— 
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VI. SYMPHONY in D major (London No. 11; chronologically 
No. 101); “ The Clock” = - - - - : Haydn 


Adagio, leading to 
Presto. 

Andante. 
MENUETTO. 
FINALE. Vivace. 


Haydn’s freedom of form is a topic illustrated differently by each of 
his mature works, The Reid Orchestra which is playing the “Clock” Sym- 
phony now for the first time will thereby have completed its first ten of 
Haydn’s 104 symphonies. Two of these have been produced only at the 
Sunday Concerts: seven of the others have had their analytical essay, and 
in this eighth essay I will take the freedom of form for granted. 

A solemn and quiet introduction in D minor lays stress on a slow 
-but. ominous rising scale. This perhaps only accidentally foreshadows the 
main theme of the Presto— 














The five-bar rhythm of this lively theme is an indication that Haydn’s 
ways of moving are going to be as unconventional as ever, in this obviously 
very experienced work. The ¢uft2s romp in with all the vigour that gave 
Haydn the contemporary reputation of being a noisy composer; a reputation 
which is perfectly justified. 

There is a definite new theme by way of Second Subject; a thing 
far from a matter of course in Haydn’s later works— 








It is full of coaxing and mockery, and leads to a more than usually 
boisterous climax. It would be a crime to omit repeating the Exposition ; 
the downward scale that leads back to Ex. | is among the most characteristic 
points in the movement. 

The Development is, as usual with Haydn, spacious, but has no great sur- 
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prises. The Recapitulation, on the other hand, is very free, and takes Ex. 2 a 
long new journey, working up to the biggest climax in the whole movement, 
and merging imperceptibly into a Coda in which Ex. 1 returns to round off the 
form. (The fact is that Beethoven’s Codas are Haydn’s Recapitulations). 

The accompaniment to the exquisitely kittenish theme of the Andante shews 
at once why this Symphony is called “ The Clock ”— 








When the whole theme, with its two repeats, is over, its last bar is trodden upon 
by a stormy episode in the minor, based on the fourth bar of Ex. 3. 

After this episode the main theme returns, scored with an audacity and 
genius that produces something without any parallel in earlier or later music. 
The theme is on the first violins, accompanied only by one flute and one bassoon 
ticking away at the clock-figure at a distance of two octaves and a third. This 
scoring, with a little help from an oboe, persists throughout the whole thirty-four 
bars of the theme. Then there is a long pause. The ticking starts again in the 
second violins, leading to E flat, from which point the theme starts a crescendo 
leading back to G. By the way, whenever Haydn is returning to the first bar of 
his theme, the introductory bar is always present as an extra. Here it comes 
again, quite quietly, and so by no means prepares us for a triumphant outburst 
of the whole orchestra, turning the theme into a. sonorous ¢wtéz. It is given in 
full with this rich scoring, after which seven bars of quiet pedal on the tonic 
bring the movement to an end. 

The Minuet is in Haydn’s triumphant lively manner, mainly with full 
orchestra. The Trio requires quotation ; for Haydn here plays a practical: joke 
which has, within my own experience, caused critics (whom I do not blame) to 
accuse the orchestra of “ raggedness.” 











The persistence of the tonic chord is not a misprint: in the autograph the 
bars are numbered, as is usual with repeated groups, to prevent mistakes. Then 
the repeat is written out in full, and, here is the strange thing, with a change of 
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harmony at the questionable bars. The joke is not inexplicable—but it needs 
pointing out as a joke, which is unusual with Haydn. 

The Finale is full of interesting forms. A big ternary Rondo-theme, 8 bars, 
plus 12+8— 

















is followed by a very spacious transition-passage leading to the dominant. In 
that key Haydn seems to be making a Second Subject out of the materials of 
his First, especially its first three notes; but just before returning to the tonic 
he gives us a new theme (slightly connected with the second part of his main 
theme, after Ex. 5)— 























Then, in true Rondo style, the main theme returns (with a forte repeat 
of its first eight bars and an ornamental variation of its last); and plunges 
into a stormy episode in the tonic minor. When this has blustered its 
way for about forty bars to a pause on the dominant, we expect another 
return to the main theme. Instead, Haydn runs away with a double fugue— 




















which eventually bursts into a grand ¢uztz, 

At last we are allowed to hear the first eight bars again. They have 
a lovely sub-dominant colour, like sunset light. The last two bars are 
reiterated and suddenly turned into a runaway wind-up. 
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1. INTRODUCTION to “ Tristan and Isolde” - - - Wagner 


2. SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO, Op. 66 - - - : Dvorak 

3. PASTORAL SYMPHONY - - - - Ralph Vaughan Williams 

.4. SONGS—(1) “ Et exsultavit,” from Zhe Magnificat - - Bach 
(2) “ Ach bleib’ bei uns,” Chorale from the Cantata 

Bletb bet uns - - - - - Bach 


5. SINFONIA PASTORALE, Op. 68 - - . . Beethoven 
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I. INTRODUCTION to “Tristan and Isolde” - . - Wagner 


Of all excerpts from Wagner’s later operas this suffers least from adaptation 
to the concert-room; except, indeed, when it is welded together with the 
arrangement of Isolde’s Liebestod, which is in a totally different group of keys 
and only destroys the impression of the Vorspiel, which, in its turn, is not the 
most effective preparation for the Liebestod, or, indeed, for anything but what it 
was meant for—the whole opera, beginning at the beginning. 

But Wagner has furnished three most convincing pages of exquisite scoring 
and subtle rhythm to round off this Vorspiel in its own proper key ; which makes 
it all the more surprising and regrettable that it is so seldom heard alone with 
this finish, as on the present occasion. The “Tristan” Vorspiel is, viewed in its 
own amazingly chromatic and subtle light, almost as continuous and single a 
process of unfolding the resources of harmony as is one of Bach’s simplest 
arpeggio-preludes. The tonic around which all the incessant modulation centres 
is A, at first minor, and then, in the middle and at the close (as added for 
concert performance), major. The scheme is simply the growing tension towards, 
and relaxation from, a climax of passion; and the passion is the love of Tristan 
and Isolde. All the themes are, in the opera, associated directly with that love, 
or with the fatal magic potion which caused it—except one figure heard in the 
bass and here marked (¢)» No. 4, which belongs to that dramatic motive of 
honour betrayed, whereby Tristan and Isolde were impelled by their tragic 
past to drink what they thought to be Death, but which proved to be the far 
more terrible Love that was to betray them again. 

The principal figures, which arise one by one till they gradually combine 
and pervade the whole orchestra, are as follows. Most of them, it will be seen, 
are very closely allied— 








The climax brings in the trumpets with (0) of No. 1. The sudden dying down 
of the music led (originally) to another key (C minor), on which the curtain rose 
to the song of a sailor in the shrouds of the ship that takes Isolde to Cornwall 
as a captive bride for the king. In the concert version this key is evaded and 
the Vorspiel is most beautifully rounded off by a change to slow common time 
with the theme of Isolde’s Liebestod in A major— 





Among the many subtle beauties of this most successful of all Wagner’s 
concessions to concert orchestras, the new tonic position given to figure (0) 
_ at the end is especially happy; it is, of course, transposed from the end of 
the Liebestod— 





Il, SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO, Op. 66 - : - Dvotdk 


It is surprising that this great and most brilliant orchestral work should 
ever have fallen into neglect. It is obviously one of Dvofak’s most important 
movements, and in it all his characteristics are summed up with complete 
strength and mastery. The title describes it admirably if, to put the matter 
paradoxically, we take the title seriously. The work is a Scherzo worthy of 
Beethoven: it is also a Capriccio worthy of the author of the “Shaving of 
Shagpat.” It is a masterpiece of form and especially of the imaginative 
handling of remote key relationships. Finally, its humour, ranging from riotous 
high spirits and mock tragedy to luxurious pathetic sentiment, is as true as its 
form. There is no great music whose company it need fear. 

The esthetic value of a system of key relationships is not a thing that can 
be explained in untechnical language; and I must be allowed to leave it asa 
dogmatic statement that in this piece every harmonic effect and especially 
every change of key throws into highest relief the contrasts and the perfect 
balance of the whole composition. Nobody except Schubert was less conscious 
of any responsibility in these matters than Dvorak, and accordingly both 
Schubert and Dvorak have produced weak works in which a riot of gay modu- 
lations produces no better effect than the modulations in any operatic pot-pourri. 
But when Schubert and Dvofak are writing with inspiration their imaginative 
power shows itself nowhere more vividly than in their use of rich and remote 
contrasts of key. In this they rank with Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner, as 
masters whose modulations are always true, always prepared so as to carry 
the utmost weight, never weakened in ultimate result by appearing in response 
to insufficient need, and never cramped by mannerism or by the discipline of 
the inadequate theories that have driven so many composers into complete 
scepticism as to any esthetic principles whatever in this matter. 

Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso begins with a theme cheerfully thrown forward 
by the horns in the key of B flat major— 


No. 1— 





The strings, as you see, are far from convinced that this is the right key. 
Nevertheless they ruminate about and about its dominant ; and a flute answers 
the theme thereon. Other instruments, however, continue to take a pessimistic 
view. The first figure (a) is tossed up agitatedly on this dominant of B flat, and 
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suddenly, in a short crescendo, the whole orchestra realises that of course (but 
why “of course” ?) the right key is D flat. In this key, then, they all burst out 
with the figures of Ex. 1 in four-bar phrases, fortisstmo with big drum and 
cymbals, and fzano with harp and triangle. Soon it goes in an orthodox 
manner, though in none too regular a rhythm, to A flat, the dominant of 
D flat,—thus clearly proving that D flat is the real harmonic centre of the 
composition. (From B flat the key of A flat would be a direct contradiction). 
Now on this dominant the second stage of the design opens, with a note of 
interrogation— 


No. 2— 








The answer is a miracle. We have been convinced that D flat is our main 
key to which this note of interrogation demands our return; and now there 
appears a glorious waltz beginning in G major, the one key that sounds 
infinitely remote from D flat— 





In irregularly expanding rhythms this sweeps through four changes of key 
until it reaches F sharp major, which, could we but recognise our whereabouts 
after these magic-carpet journeys, is really G flat, the safe and comfortable 
’ sub-dominant of our D flat. Here, at all events, we settle down with a 
derivative of the main theme— 


No. 4— 
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When this has come to its formal close there is a bustling return to the key 
of—what? Of the opening, B flat major. The orchestra sets about repeating 
this whole exposition from the beginning. The scepticism as to B flat being 
the right key is, however, far more pronounced now, and the passages that 
express doubt are greatly developed and enriched. The establishing of D flat 
is all the more triumphant, and from this point the repetition is varied only by 
richer scoring and by a slightly longer and much angrier version of the note of 
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interrogation (Ex. 2). And so we again pass through the glorious sequences of 
the waltz (Ex. 3) to the cadence-group in the sub-dominant (Ex. 4). This 
cadence-group is now allowed to subside slowly into silence. Then in another 
unexpected key, D major, the Trio begins. (The system of keys is now 
complete: the mystery of the effect of these keys G and D is that they are 
unfathomably distant from D flat, but they are in a clear and brilliant relation 
to B flat, the key of the opening). 

The main melody of the Trio is one of Dvofdk’s great passages of naive 
Italian sentiment, given at first to the cor anglais— 


No. 5— 





and repeated in a higher octave with a halo above it. Another theme appears 
in B minor (a key equally remote from B flat and D flat)— 


No. 6— 





As the quotation shows, it soon bursts into a forte in F sharp minor, whence 
it passes trumphantly to A, where, with trumpet and trombone signals it comes 
to a grandiose close. Then it solemnly, slowly, and quietly returns to repeat 
the Trio from the beginning. After the repeat the figures of Ex. 6 are vigorously 
developed in combination with those of Ex. 1, which is given in comic forcible- 
feeble rage by various small groups of wind instruments. Soon the opening key 
of B flat is reached. This time there is no longer any pretence of believing in 
it; the bass clarinet and the flute cheerfully blow the theme away into B natural, 
and thence into G; after which many further developments follow in a steady 
progress. Here, for instance, is a combination of Exs, I, 3, and 6, with a new 
counterpoint— 
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Soon after this the key of D flat is reached in triumph and the main theme 
comes out grandioso in a higher position than ever before. It is continued ina 
regular recapitulation which passes through Ex. 2, in its simple version, to Ex. 3. 
Here a simple change of harmony makes the waltz-tune lead to Ex. 4 in D flat. 
The cadence dies away plaintively, mysteriously, and slower and slower. There 
is now no longer the slightest doubt that D flat is the key of the composition ; 
and the Coda begins peacefully swinging the themes of Exs. I and 3 on its tonic 
and dominant. Suddenly the ¢empo revives; the horns put the theme in the 
form of a question; the harp seconds them with a cadenza; and then the 
orchestra builds up an excited s¢re¢to, and brings this great movement to a 
brilliant presto end. 


ILL. PASTORAL SY ME HON Y - - Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Solo Vocalist—MIss CECILIA BRENNER. 


Molto moderato. 

Lento moderato. 

Moderato pesante. 

Lento ; /eading to Moderato maestoso. 


In his Pastoral Symphony Mr Vaughan Williams has set his imagination 
at work on lines which at no point traverse the ground covered by Beethoven. 
The very title of Beethoven’s first movement shews that Beethoven is a town- 
dweller who is glad of a holiday in the country; and the other scenes, by the 
brook, at the country-dance, and during and after the thunder-storm, are all 
conceived as interesting to the visitor who has left town for the sake of the 
‘experience. The experience is deep and poetic; but Beethoven never thought 
of describing any of his compositions as a town-sonata or symphony. One does 
not describe what has never been conceived otherwise. Now Vaughan 
Williams’s Pastoral Symphony is born and bred in the English country-side as 
thoroughly as the paintings of Constable. If he had not given us his London 
Symphony we should have no artistic evidence that this composer had ever 
thought of town in his life. But whether in town or in the country, this music 
is contemplative in a way that was not possible a century ago. Beethoven’s 
Nature-worship has much in common with Wordsworth’s ; but since that time 
pantheism and mysticism have gone a long way further towards Nirvana. 

Beethoven’s touch, in his Pastoral Symphony, is so light that, as with 
Mozart passim, the listener forgets the power. In Vaughan Williams’s Pastoral 
Symphony the listener cannot miss the sense of power behind all this massive 
quietness ; it is as manifest in the music as in a bright sky with towering sunlit 
cumulus clouds—and as little likely to rouse us to action. Across this landscape 
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of saturated colours there float the sounds of melodies older than any folk-song. 
These melodies are harmonised on the plan first reduced to formula by Debussy: 
whatever chord the melody begins with is treated as a mere sensation, and the 
chord follows the melody up and down the scale, instead of dissolving into 
threads of independent melodic line. But Vaughan Williams adds to this 
principle another, which is that two or even three melodic threads may run 
simultaneously, each loaded with its own chord, utterly regardless of how their 
chords collide. The collisions will not offend the naive listener if they occur 
only between sounds on planes of tone so different that they do not blend. As 
applied to classical counterpoint this principle is as old as Bach; but the 
systematic application of it to the anti-contrapuntal method of Debussy is new. 
Bi-planar or tri-planar harmony is what the theorists call it; and it is both 
more schematic and more free in this work than in most of the examples that 
have been discussed and quoted during the last.twenty years. Earlier examples 
have generally had one of the parts standing comparatively still, like an 
ornamented organ-point; but such a passage as Ex. 3 shews rigid chords 
moving quite freely in three planes of harmony. 

The Symphony begins with a soft waving figure below which a theme 


appears in the bass— 





The harp supplies a full chord to each note. A solo violin, imitated by an oboe, 
answers with another figure— 





The first theme is then given in imitation between treble and bass. I quote 
in order to shew the “ tri-planar” harmony— 
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Other themes, some less serene, follow ; of which it will suffice to quote two: 
the one a mysterious pair of chords, to which a cor anglais adds a plaintive 
question-— 





and the other a salient example of the pentatonic melodies with which the 
whole Symphony abounds— 





These and similar materials are worked up quietly and combined, coming at 
last to a climax from which the movement descends to a pianissimo end on the 
first notes of Ex. 1. 

The second movement is built from two pentatonic melodies— 





and— 











both of which stand out against the dark background of a chord of F minor. 

Later on a trumpet is heard, playing in the natural harmonic series of 
E flat. This natural series, which is that of the overtones of a pipe, extends, 
of course, ad tufinitum, but before it has reached its tenth note, it has already 
included one note which has never been absorbed in the classical system of 
harmony— 


ad 





m= a+ hw 
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The seventh note of this series is flatter than any B flat recognisable either in 
mathematically pure classical harmony or in the mechanical average embodied 
in our tempered scale. But to call it unnatural would be like calling a French- 
man a foreigner in Paris because he did not speak English. 

The ninth note of the natural series is, again, not the same as the corres- 
ponding tempered note; but its exact intonation is thoroughly realised in the 
classical system, as Helmholtz found when he tested Joachim’s intonation on the 
violin. Obviously, the pianoforte, which is obliged to make the interval from 
C to D equal to that from D to E, cannot distinguish the ratio 8:9 from the 
ratio9g:10. A trumpet, however, that renounces the use of modern valves, and 
relies entirely on lip-pressure, is not only able to distinguish these ratios and to 
add to them the musically unknown ratio 7:8, but it cannot possibly get them 
wrong. Accordingly, in this passage the trumpet declaims in free rhythm on 
these natural sounds. This is the central feature of the movement. At the end 
a natural horn in F repeats this trumpet-passage in combination with Ex. 6. 

The third movement has something of the function and quality of a scherzo. 
The rustic human element seems to be present; but rather at work than at 


play— 












































A warbling figure, given out by the flute, follows and combines with these. 
Later a spirited tune in a Mixolydian scale dances its way in the brass and the 
full orchestra, constituting the trio of the scherzo— 
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The scherzo returns, rescored; and likewise, for a few lines, the theme of the trio. 
Patient beasts of burden are manifest as well as human labourers. But the 
movement unexpectedly subsides in a mysterious fugue— 











which explains itself by combining first with a variant of the (unquoted) 
warbling theme and then with it and Ex. 10. And so the gnats (or the fairies) 
have it all their own way. 


The finale is a solemn slow movement. It begins with a deep soft roll of 
the drum, over which a distant human voice (or, if necessary, a clarinet) sings 
a wordless rhapsody ina pentatonic scale. 

Then, after some introductory bars, the following tune is announced— 

















An agitated utterance of the cor anglais, taken up by the solo violin, gives 
rise eventually to one of the serenest passages in the whole work. It is the 


shape towards which the phrases of the distant voice were tending at the 
outset— 











The solo violin intervenes passionately, and leads to a climax in which all 
the strings declaim the vocal opening. They die away into a figure of accom- 
paniment below which Ex. 13 returns in all its solemnity. Eventually, the 
Symphony ends with the distant voice no longer over a drum-roll, but under 
a high note sustained like the clear sky. 


INTERVAL. 
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IV. SONGS—(1) “ Et exsultavit,” from the Magnificat - is Bach 


(2) “ Ach bleib’ bei uns,” Chorale from the Cantata 
Lleih’ bei uns - - - : Bach 


(Cello Obbligato—Mr BERNARD BEERS.) 


Miss CECILIA BRENNER. 


(1) “Et exsultavit.” 


Et exsultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo. 


(2) “ Ach bleib’ bei uns.” 


O bide with us, Thou Saviour dear 
Forsake us not when eve is near. 
Thy sacred word, clear guiding light, 
O grant it ne’er be quench’d in night. 


In this our last and weakest hour 
Inspire us, Lord, with steadfast power, 
That undefil’d Thy faith we keep 


Until in death secure we sleep. 
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V. SINFONIA PASTORALE, Op. 68 - - - Beethoven 


Awakening of happy feelings on getting out into the country. (Allegro ma non troppo. ) 
By the brook side. (Andante molto mosso.) 

Merry gathering of the country folk. (Allegro), leading to 

Thunderstorm. (Allegro), /eaazng to 


SHEPHERD’S SONG: Happy and thankful feelings after the storm. (Allegretto). 


The first movement opens at once with a very quiet melody full of 
lively figures— 


No. 1— 




















The harmonisation throughout the first movement, the scherzo, and the 
finale, is of a rustic simplicity, asserting, with primitive directness, the tonic, 
dominant, and sub-dominant of whatever key it is in. There are very few 
definite drone-bass effects, but the possibility of them is never far off, and 
each figure of each theme is apt to be piled up in a long series of bird-song 
repetitions, Much time has been wasted in identifying other birds than 
Beethoven has mentioned in that famous place in the slow movement. 
Schindler, a solemn Boswell without the genius, who used to inscribe “Ami 
de Beethoven” on his visiting card, bored Beethoven so fearfully with silly 
questions that Beethoven generally put him off with answers of the same 
quality, which answers have been faithfully transmitted to a gaping posterity. 
And so Beethoven’s “yellowhammer” comes down to us a bird with a 
compass of two octaves consisting of the arpeggio of G major ; and it is only 
an unfortunate anachronism that has prevented the Jub-Jub Bird and the 
Orient Calf from the Land of the Tute from helping Beethoven to satisfy 
Schindler’s curiosity. The real meaning of these bird-song repetitions is, 
not that they represent birds in particular, but that birds themselves repeat 
their songs continually when they are happy and have nothing else to do. 
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The Pastoral Symphony has the enormous strength of someone who knows 
how to relax. The strength and the relaxation are at their highest point in 
the slow movement, as we shall see when we come to it, but they are already 
gigantic in the first movement, which is in no respect but externals less 
powerful than that of the C minor Symphony. Nothing could be easier to 
follow, and yet nothing could be more unexpected than its course. The 
Transition, in which the first figure (@) of Ex. 1 is built up into phrases. 
punctuated by subdued chuckles in the wood-wind, leads in three indolent 
strides, to a Second Subject which slowly stretches itself out over tonic and 
dominant as a sort of three-part Round— 


No. 2— 




















No. 3— 





for the sake of a delicious variation of it in the Coda. 


The Development sets out in the sub-dominant, B flat, and therein 
proceeds slowly to pile up a long passage out of bird-song repetitions of 
figure (4). An immense stretch of the chord of B flat is followed by a still 
bigger stretch of the bright chord of D major with a slow crescendo to a 
fortissimo. This dies away, and the last two notes of the figure (@) are broken 
off in a comic dialogue between the bassoon and the violins. Then the first 
theme is given out again in G, and here again figure (4) is piled up into an 
immense crescendo. This time the change of harmony is in the opposite 
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direction, from G to E, with the same climax and the same decline. A third 
time the theme starts in A major, and is now allowed to proceed to its second 
phrase, figure (e). This is then developed fluently in broad steps, moving 
simply through D and G minor to the dominant of F, where a /ortissimo 
climax leads with exquisite warmth to the return of the First Subject in the 
tonic. The beginning of this Recapitulation is expanded and adorned by 
beautiful new counterpoints in the first violin. Otherwise the Recapitulation 
is quite regular, an imperceptible change of harmony being all that is required 
for the Transition. The Coda is grafted on to the Recapitulation by pro- 
ceeding for a few bars as at the beginning of the Development. This brings 
us to the sub-dominant, B flat, in which key the first theme bursts out /or¢e, 
but is instantly checked and gives place to a delightful dance-like variation 
of the cadence-theme (Ex. 3) in smooth triplets. It moves round to the tonic 
and there again bursts out forze and is developed to a broad climax. From 
this a slow azminuendo leads to a terse and lively phrase built out of figure (4), 
a very different kind of treatment from that which it had in the Development ; 
and then a clarinet turns figure (c) into a brilliant dance. When this has died 
away, the first three bars of Ex. 1 float upwards into the air as lazily and as im- 
perturbably asacloud. Suddenly the movement rouses itself, for everything 
must have an end, even if the last chords are as soft as the opening. 

I have said that the Slow Movement is one of the most powerful things 
in music, and the statement can be proved by merely drawing up the facts 
as to its form. The form is that of a fully developed first movement. To 
achieve this in a slow ¢empo always implies extraordinary concentration 
and terseness of design; for the slow ¢empo, which inexperienced composers 
are apt to regard as having no effect upon the number of notes that take 
place in a given time, is much more rightly conceived as large than as slow. 
Take a great slow movement, and write it out in such a notation as will make 
it correspond in real time-values to the notes of a great quick movement; 
and you will perhaps be surprised to find how much in actual time the mere 
first theme of the slow movement would cover of the whole exposition of 
the quick movement. Any slow movement in full sonata form is, then, a 
very big thing. But a slow movement i full sonata form which at every 
point asserts its deliberate intention to be lazy and to say whatever occurs 
to it twice in succession, and which in so doing never loses flow and never 
falls out of proportion, such a slow movement is as strong as an Atlantic liner 
that should bear taking out of water and supporting on its two ends. The 
brook goes on for ever; the importance of that fact lies in its effect upon the 
poetic mind of the listener basking in the sun on its banks. The representation 
of its flow with the aid of two muted solo violoncellos is rightly one of the most 
famous strokes of genius in the history of the orchestra. The broken character 
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of the first bars of the overlying theme, settling down in the later bars to an 
enthusiastic sustained melody— 


‘No. 4— 





is a perfect explanation of the poet’s mood as shown by the natural way in 
which his thoughts and utterances would thus gradually take shape. The 
murmur of the brook becomes more continuous (in other words the accompani- 
ment is broken into semiquavers) throughout the rest of the movement; not 
because it has changed in itself, but because the poet is no longer attending 
toit. The whole first phrase is repeated, and there are bird-song trills above 
it. Now comes a new theme in which, as with other themes in this Symphony, 
there is the tendency for various instruments to come in one after another in the 
fashion of a round— 


No. 5— 





In its formal aspect this theme might be guessed to be the transition-theme ; 
and if the highest aspects of form were for everything to turn out exactly as one 
expects, it would be the duty of this theme to effect the transition. By so 
doing it might fulfil a comparatively low aspect of form; but the highest aspect 
of form is to express the mood of the poet accurately. Transition-themes 
belong to something a little nearer town. This theme is going to close quietly 
in the tonic, and if we are going to move to any other place on the banks 
of this brook, we will do so quite contentedly without any theme in particular. 
The music gathers itself up in quiet broken phrases and starts the first theme 
again. It follows the course of the brook (which is never tired) into the 
dominant, and there with al] the requisite deliberation and breadth prepares 
for the Second Subject. ‘This begins with a sort of tonic-and-dominant theme 
not unlike that of the first movement (Ex. 2). Beethoven intends no allusion 
any more than he does in the precisely similar case of the second subject of the 
finale. These themes have come out in the same type, because the moods 
and the situations are the same. But in each case the theme takes a different 
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course. Here its richly melodious fourth bar drifts into a new phrase starting 
on a remote chord— 


No. 6— 





and repeating itself again and again as one instrument crowds in upon 
another. It comes to a massive cadence of which the final trill is dying 
away into dreamland; but it is so beautiful, and the sunlight has shifted 
through the trees to such new purpose, that we must look at the picture 
again. This time the cadence is still broader and the colouring is slightly 
grotesque, as if the poet were laughing at his own laziness, but it is all too 
beautiful not to be serious. Below the trill Ex. 5 re-enters and is answered 
by an increasing chorus of other voices. The perpetual motion of the brook is 
now outlined in a short cadence subject which dies away gradually. And 
now comes one of the most masterly strokes in all classical form, a feature 
far more abnormal than the passage in the Coda representing the songs of 
the three birds. It is time for the Development to begin, and of course the 
Development should begin by discussing one of the existing themes. But 
just as we saw that Ex. 5 was too deeply satisfied with the beauty of the 
moment to set about any business of the transition theme, so we find that here 
there is no hurry to begin the Development. Having had the effrontery to 
give his second subject twice over, Beethoven has here the yet more sublime 
effrontery to start a new theme. It is another of these simple tonic-and- 
dominant affairs, the laziest of them all— 








And Beethoven has no intention of following it up. It has the energy to 
move in its own stride into the brilliant key of G major, and now the 
Development is ready to begin. The first theme (Ex. 4) comes out on the 
oboe with several new accessories in the accompaniment, including poor 
Schlinder’s giraffe-throated yellowhammer and a slow descending arpeggio 
in the violins. The continuation of the theme is quite new and moves broadly 
to a cadence with a trill. Below the trill comes Ex. 5 and moves ecstatically 
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to E flat, the key of the sub-dominant and of shade. Here the whole process 
is repeated with new scoring and with the new accessory details still further 
enriched. The modulation which led from G to E flat is now begun in 
another direction and leads from E flat to G flat. (Precisely the same plan, 
with the same inexact correspondence, but with keys of the opposite colour, 
was to be found in the development of the first movement.) The deep 
shadow of this remote key of G flat becomes still deeper as C flat, which, 
changing enharmonically to B natural, swoops round to our original key 
B flat. At the outset of this wonderful passage the theme was that of the 
first subject with the murmur of the brook becoming articulately melodious 
in the clarinet and the bassoon. At the moment when the melody gathered 
itself up into a sustained phrase and made its enharmonic modulation, there 
came a phenomenon full of deep meaning. From this point nothing is left 
of the melody but sustained notes and bird-song trills; the whole of the rest 
of the return to the main key is harmonic and rhythmic. In this as every- 
where else the movement remains true to type, a perfect expression of 
happiness in relaxation. In its own due proportions the passage brings 
back the Recapitulation. This time the theme reaches its climax of rich 
scoring, the flute having the melody, the quick arpeggios of poor Schindler’s 
yellowhammer being multiplied by three instruments in three different parts 
of the bar, and the slow descending arpeggios being similarly distributed 
among horns, clarinets, and the second flute. Thus the air is full of tiny 
sounds which no one can tell to be less vast and distant than the stars of 
the Milky Way. Beethoven does not give the First Subject a re-statement 
now, but passes on in two bars to the Second Subject. This he preserves 
in full, repetitions and all. It has never been heard in the Development, 
and to shorten it would be to violate the mood of the composition. And now 
after the cadence-theme comes the final consummation. There is a crescendo, 
but the melody is again drawn out into notes more sustained than any 
articulate phrase. Suddenly for a moment all is silent; we have no ears 
even for the untiring brook, and through the silence comes the voice of the 
nightingale, the quaint- rhythmic pipe of the quail, and the syllabic yet 
impersonal signal of the cuckoo. This trio is answered by the motto of the 
whole movement, figure (2) from Ex. 4; and much nonsense might have 
been spared about this passage if the superior persons who regard it as 
violation of the absoluteness of music had taken the trouble to notice that 
the three birds make with this motto a perfectly normal four-bar phrase. 
Even if the whole passage were a new and irregular theme, it would still be 
a closer structure than, say, the last bars of the slow movement of the 
D minor Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, or of the whole last pages of the 
slow movement of the Violin Sonatas in F major, Op. 24, and in C minor, 
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Op. 30, No. 1. In fact it may safely be said that this Coda is a perfect 
example of the form which Beethoven had only just contrived to suggest 
rather too broadly and with rather insufficient means in that page in the 
C minor Violin Sonata. Once more the three birds are heard and answered 
by the poet; and with his motto theme a short dialogue of wind instruments 
brings this gigantic movement to its beautiful close. 

The Scherzo may claim to be programme-music. inasmuch as its pro- 
gramme implies all that is most typical of the strictest form of a Beethoven 
scherzo. Like its parent form the minuet, the scherzo originates zsthetically 
in the general notion of dance-music, and in the specific notion of two dance 
melodies alternating with each other. In discussing the C minor Symphony 
(which Beethoven produced at the same time as the Pastoral)* I have pointed 
out that there too the Scherzo had originally been made to alternate twice 
with the Trio, and that, in consequence of traces of the long repeat-mark 
being left in the score and parts, commentators were for many years puzzled 
by two superfluous bars at the return to the first theme. Beethoven had 
seen during the rehearsal for the first performance that the dramatic power 
of the scherzo of the C minor Symphony was far too intense for any such 
insistence on its dance-form. But here in the Pastoral Symphony it would 
be a blunder worse than any crime not to let Beethoven’s rustics have their 
dance out before the thunderstorm intervenes. The whole movement is 
thoroughly in character. It has Beethoven’s full wealth of contrasted 
themes, beginning with a couple in the brightly opposed keys of F and D 
major— 


No. 8— 














* The Pastoral Symphony was announced as the Fifth Symphony, while the C minor was calle 
Sixth. 
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to 2/4 time (there is a double bar there simply because the change of time 
demands it), but with the following delightful theme — 








Sir Henry Hadow has wittily commentated upon the rustic bass notes 
supplied by the second bassoon, who is “never quite sure how many of them 
to put in.” I respectfully submit that the point is rather that the bassoon 
knows this so well that he is a little too proud of the fact. There is nothing 
merely realistic in this imitation of some rustic bass instrument that comes 
out a little too distinctly beneath the harmony. It is all part of the dazzling 
brightness of the poet’s holiday in the country, where the commonest things 
are enjoyed as if they had never been seen before. Anybody who says that 
the Pastoral Symphony is animated by the spirit of folk-music, may be 
enthusiastically supported by all who understand the spirit of anything. 
But anyone who says that the three themes we have hitherto quoted are 
actual folk-music, is talking obvious nonsense; those rhythms and key 
relationships never existed outside classical symphonies. A real or at all 
events a possible folk-dance asserts itself boisterously in 2/4 time as follows — 


No. 1o— 





And now we have an instance of the clear characterisation of every instrument 
which Beethoven uses in this Symphony. Nothing is more familiar, or 
more often troublesome in the performance of classical works, than the 
primitive glaring set of notes to which the trumpets of classical days were 
confined. It is to be presumed that good players and good conductors did 
not allow the trumpets to run wild with their fragmentary signals and their 
frequent inability to provide suitable notes for rapid changes of harmony. 
Modern conductors and modern trumpet-players are constantly moderating 
the force of the trumpets in a classical ¢u¢tc; but perhaps those who think 
this moderation a purely modern refinement are making rather hasty assump- 
tions as to the stupidity of musicians in Beethoven’s time. Now, however, 
at this point in the Pastoral Symphony, the trumpet in its most primitive 
stage enters for the first time. In all the previous five Symphonies trumpets 
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and drums were present from the outset, and were in no sense kept in reserve 
for special effects. In this Trio the trumpets are active in the dance; they 
enter as personalities, and when they mark time on the notes of the chord 
of C, they crown the festivity. Their last note dies away romantically and 
leads back to the repetition of both Scherzo and Trio. When the Scherzo 
comes back for the third time it is shortened, its conclusion being given 
presto; when suddenly there is a murmur of distant thunder and large rain- 
drops fall. This is what Beethoven obviously tells us by the titles of his 
movements. What he achieves is something much higher ;—it is the physical 
shock of terror, which, as everybody knows, is far more thrilling when all 
that is at stake is the prospect of getting one’s clothes wet than when there 
is any real human danger. Soon the thunderstorm bursts; and the thunder 
is very simply and efficiently represented by the entry of the drums, which 
are used in this Symphony for no other purpose. The rumbling passages 
of the ’cellos and double-basses are generally cited as Beethoven’s representa- 
tion of thunder, but they are only a part of it; they give, not the roll and the 
clap of thunder, but the peculiar shuffling sound that pervades the air during 
a thunderstorm. The modulations of this thunderstorm are musically as 
fine as anything in art. The storm moves in grand steps to its climax. 
This is marked by the entry of the trombones (only two of them instead of 
the normal group of three), and it would be best appreciated, both in its 
realism and in its ideal grandeur, by the listener who notices that the trom- 
bones fall into a slow articulate fragment of melody. Then the storm dies 
away until with the last distant mutterings of the thunder the oboes give a 
long slow fragment of bright sustained melody on the dominant of F. This 
has been aptly compared with a rainbow. Sir George Grove has noted that 
in Beethoven’s sketches this rainbow was itself derived by gradual trans- 
formation of the quaver figure of the rain-drops with which the storm begins. 
The real moral of this is that Beethoven found it easy thus to arrive at this 
passage in a sketch, but did not imagine, as so many theorists nowadays 
would inculcate, that any such process constitutes “logical development’ 
when it comes to getting the real composition into shape. 

And so we come to the Thanksgiving after the Storm. It begins on the 
dominant with a kind of jodel on a pastoral pipe, which settles down into the 
following peaceful rondo-theme— 


No. 1I— 
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In accordance with the expression of utter leisure which dominates this 
Symphony, the theme is given three times, the second time an octave lower 
and the third time another octave lower on the full orchestra, the trumpets 
and trombones joining in with solemn glow. From the last two notes of this 
theme arises an important transition theme— 


” 


No. 12— 





which leads to a short Second Subject of much the same type as that in the first 
movement. Like most of Beethoven’s rondo second subjects, this comes to no 
definite end, but makes a point of leading back as quickly as possible to the 
rondo-theme, drifting back through its jodelling introduction. The rondo- 
theme with new details of scoring seems as if it was again going to be given more 
than once, but the repetition drifts towards the sub-dominant and leads to a 
middle episode, where a new theme comes with all the manner of being about 
to settle down to a broad cantabile— 


No. 13— 
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But its very enthusiasm is too much for its strength. It modulates rumin- 
atingly to the comparatively distant key of D flat, where it cannot resist 
the temptation of slipping back to C major as dominant of F, and anticipating 
areturn to the rondo theme. A new semiquaver figure here requires quota- 
tion— 


No. 14— 
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This passage soon leads back to the tonic, and again the jodelling above the 
new semiquaver figure leads into the main theme This is now given ina 
brilliant variation, a semiquaver version on the top, a pizzicato version below. 
Then it is repeated with the semiquavers in the middle and the pizzicato version 
both above and below at different parts of the bar. Then for the third time the 
full orchestra has it, the semi-quavers in the ’cellos and pizzicato version in the 
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horns (which need doubling to make it audible). The transition follows and is 
easily made to lead to the second subject in the tonic. So far the movement 
has been short and terse, in spite of the spacious effect of those repetitions of its 
main theme. But now comes one of Beethoven’s broadest codas, in which the 
theme is worked out first in a somewhat round-like scheme with new counter- 
points, leading to a grand solemn ¢wfzz, glorious as the fields refreshed by the 
rain. Suddenly this subsides into the passage which led to the round-like 
development of the main theme. Again we have this round-like development, 
but this time in the semiquaver variation ; and now the ¢Zwztz rises to a solemn 
height and descends slowly to a not less solemn but very quiet song of thanks- 
giving on the figure of the main theme. At last the movement is dying away 
on the continuation shown in Ex. 14, with the jodel figure on a muted horn (an 
effect employed nowhere else by Beethoven). This is abruptly cut short by the 
final chords. 
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I. TRIPLE CONCERTO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
Op. 56, - . - - - - - Beethoven 


Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 
Violin—MrR WATT JUPP. 
’Cello—Mr BERNARD BEERS. 


Sometimes in the middle of Beethoven’s career we meet with what is 
usually described as a reversion to an earlier style. This description is not 
more accurate than most current orthodoxies as to Beethoven’s development ; 
and it generally means that certain works make a less powerful and less definite 
impression on us than others. A close study and a sympathetic hearing of such 
works is a valuable experience not obtainable from the greater works. Without 
the Triple Concerto Beethoven could not have achieved the Pianoforte Concertos 
in G and E flat nor the Violin Concerto. It is in some sense a study for these 
works; and if it were not by Beethoven, but by some mysterious composer who 
had written nothing else and who had the romantic good fortune to die 
before it came to performance, the very people who most enjoy blaming 
Beethoven for writing below his full powers would be the first to acclaim it as 
the work of a still greater composer. Instead of vaguely observing that it 
is not as interesting as Beethoven’s other works, let us take it on its own terms. 

None of Beethoven’s three previous concertos had satisfied him as to the 
treatment of the great opening orchestral Ritornello. In the first two he had 
allowed the orchestra to develop themes and sequences in a rather discursive 
way; in the third (in C minor) he had frankly begun like the exposition of a 
symphony, and had allowed the orchestra to change its mind rather abruptly 
just after that impression had been irrevocably conveyed. He is now going 
to solve triumphantly the real problem of stating the vast procession of themes 
on the orchestra in such a way as to avoid allowing any group to stand out as 
a second subject firmly placed in a foreign key by means of a highly organised 
transition. If the procession can thus be kept, so to speak, on one plane, then 
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the solo instrument or instruments can produce the grandest dramatic effects by 
spacing all this material out and adding their own material in such a way as to 
produce a gigantic sonata form, with the second subject group in a suitable 
foreign key. But the opening ¢w¢é/, in maintaining its processional movement, 
must also have its own dramatic character, and must arouse in more than a 
negative way some expectation that the orchestral crowd is going to be addressed 
and dominated by an individual. 

The true solution of an art problem is often first achieved on the 
largest possible scale. Beethoven thoroughly enjoyed spacing out this first 
correct solution of the Concerto problem on the huge scale required by 
three solo instruments of which the pianoforte will generally demand its 
separate statement of each theme, and the violin and ‘cello (as a pair) their own 
statement. The dimensions of nearly everything except the opening ¢uf¢z in 
this Concerto are thus about twice those of any normal concerto, even on 
Beethoven’s scale. And then he is so profoundly interested in the elements of 
trio writing with an orchestra as a background, that his pianoforte part is very 
light, his violoncello has, in virtue of its opportunities and position, quite the lion’s 
share of the ensemble, and—the material both of ornaments and of themes is 
severely simple. Mozart shews the same preference for severe and formal 
themes when he is writing for wind instruments and wishes to concentrate 
interest on tone-colour. He is also fond of the problems of schemes that take 
up great space. But he never puts himself into the position of attempting these 
two problems in the same work. Nor did Beethoven repeat this indiscretion. 
But we can afford to try and recapture the interest which sustained him 
throughout this voluminous Triple Concerto. 


The statement of the opening theme pzanzsszmo in the basses— 











is obviously the mysterious yet simple opening of a great work. If the composer 
were Cherubini, every history of music would refer to it as epoch-making ; and 
indeed Beethoven, who thought Cherubini incomparably the greatest of his con- 
temporaries, might almost be considered to shew signs of Cherubini’s influence 
in many passages in this Concerto, more especially in its grandiose moments. 
The ensuing crescendo has a climax which must be quoted — 
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Suddenly the unapproachable Beethoven shows himself in the calm entry of 
what is afterwards to become the second subject— 




















Formal as this theme appears, it gives us that Greek unity of extreme simplicity 
with extreme subtlety which is the highest quality in art. It appears here in 
G major, but under circumstances which make it impossible for the ear to take 
that seriously. We simply accept it as the dominant of C, and are not in the 
least surprised when the theme continues in that key. A beautiful purple 


patch— 























asserts for a moment a note of romantic solemnity, but leads to another tonic- 
and-dominant tributary theme in the same nonchalent marching rhythm as 
Ex, 3— 





























Then there is an ostentatiously formal and emphatic process of “presenting 
arms” in G major, which again cannot possibly be taken asa really established key. 
There is something mysterious in the way which this passage lets fall an un- 
harmonised cadence figure ; but it is quite natural that, this being so, the cadence 
figure should go a step further and end emphatically in C— 




















Evidently we are waiting for something or somebody. 

The violoncello enters quietly with Ex 1. as the main theme, the violin 
answers it in the dominant; and the two move back to the tonic with great 
breadth, gracefully ushering in the pianoforte, which, with its third statement, 
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rounds off the theme in trio dialogue with proportionate brilliance and climax. 
The orchestra then surprises us by bursting in with a totally new theme— 




















The solo trio takes this up calmly and proceeds to shed an unexpected 
light upon the whole past and future of the movement by modulating towards a 
key of which no hint has been given, the key of A, the sub-mediant. The pre- 
parations for this are laid out on a huge scale, and we have the full power of 
Beethoven revealed in the radiant effect of the entry of Ex. 3 as second subject 
in A major. The violoncello and the violin have divided its two phrases 
between them, and the orchestra begins vigorously with a counter-statement 
which, however, the solo trio instantly catch up as a variation, carrying it through 
the purple patch shown in Ex. 4, which now of course develops on a large scale 
and comes toa deliberate close in A minor. Or rather, just as it is going to 
do so, the violin and the ’cello rush in with an immensely energetic new theme— 




















The first four bars of this they turn into an expanded variation, and then they 
join the pianoforte in a vigorous counter-statement, presenting it in yet another 
variation, and expanding and delaying the close in the grandest style. Indeed, 
the close is interrupted by a sudden gzavo, and the approach and building up of 
the characteristic trill is an intense pzanzss¢mo unsurpassed even by the closely 
similar passages in the Violin Concerto. The orchestra burst in with the new 
transition theme (Ex. 7), and in the unexpected key of F major; from this it 
passes back to A minor, in which key it concludes matters with the passage of 
“presenting arms” at the end of the opening ¢uztz, And now is revealed the 
mystery of the unharmonised cadence which this otherwise formal passage let fall 
(Ex.6). That cadence is once more to swing round to A major while the violon- 
cello embroiders a beautiful cantabile upon it and passes straight on to an 
immense restatement of the opening theme in A major. The solo trio works 
this out at complete leisure as at the outset; as if there were no such things as 
modulating developments to trouble about. They have no difficulty, however, 
in starting the development, when they choose, with a sudden plunge into B flat ; 
indeed the trio seems rather to have been storing energy for this very purpose, 
and pursues a simple and direct course of dialogue in staccato triplets while the 
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wood-wind accompany with the quaver figure of Ex. 1. Soon the dominant of C 
is reached ; the violoncello and the violin, joined in due course by the pianoforte, 
call for the recapitulation in an expressive cantabile followed by provocative 
references to Ex. 1 in a adtminuendo that reaches an exciting pzanisszmo, until 
suddenly the anticipatory scales gather up strength and bring back the orchestra 
with the first theme in full harmony and full scoring. 

In the recapitulation Beethoven shows an appreciation of a point established 
by Mozart, in that he follows this time the course of the original ¢wt/z, breaking 
the fortisstmo so that the solo trio can participate in Ex. 2, which is now so 
developed as to lead to the solo transition material on the dominant of C. This 
brings the second subject with all its solo accessories into C major; and fresh 
light is shed upon the vigorous new solo theme, Ex. 8, by the fact that after the 
first four bars it is continued throughout in the major. In due course the 
orchestra bursts out again with Ex. 7 in the key of A flat. This is so worked as 
to lead easily back to C; and we are now surprised by a huge symphonic Coda 
in which the solo trio calmly takes up a phrase which has not been heard 
since the opening ¢u¢td (Ex. 5), and follows it up by making something very 
brilliant and full of colour out of the passage of “presenting arms.” This 
broadens out and makes, for the last time, one of Beethoven’s characteristic 
pianissimo climaxes which settles down to a beautiful cantabile for the solo trio, 
while the orchestra has fragments of the main theme in the bass. Then 
the orchestra wakes up (p72 allegro) pulling the figure of that theme into 
a livelier form, and so the huge movement comes to a brilliant end. 

The slow movement foreshadows that of the E flat Concerto in the dark 
and solemn tone colour of its opening melody with the muted violins— 











The melody, however, is severe and reserved ; though here as elsewhere in the 
by-ways of Beethoven’s art it would have become famous for its warmth and 
breadth if it had been ascribed to Cherubini. After the fourth bar, the violoncello 
lifts the whole continuation to a higher octave. As the melody comes to its 
close the pianoforte enters with a florid accompaniment and the whole is restated, 
the first four bars being given by the wood-wind, and the rest continued by the 
violin and violoncello in the heights. The resulting impression is that of a very 
large opening indeed; and this impression is strengthened by the broadly 
dramatic sequel which swings slowly round to the dominant of C on which the 
solo trio proceed to make preparations in an intense pzanzsstmo. What they are 
preparing for turns out to be not a central episode but the Finale. 
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The style of the polonaise was not uncommon for Rondos and Finales in Beet- 
hoven’s time (an example may be found in the slow movement of one of Mozart’s 
pianoforte sonatas), but Beethoven has left us only three polonaises; one in the 
middle of the Serenade trio, Op. 8; one a solitary pianoforte piece, Op. 89, dedi- 
cated to the Tzarina ; and the Finale of this Concerto. In all these cases, his con- 
ception of the polonaise has none of the formidable temper of Chopin’s polonaises. 
Nor is it cver-dressed or in any other way resembling thestyles of Spohr and Weber 
who, when they write a polacca brillante—which is the only kind they ever do 
write—are inclined to make a very smart-society person of it indeed. Otherwise 
all three of Beethoven’s polonaises are eminently aristocratic and charmingly 
feminine. The genius and romance of the main theme lies in its exquisite 
modulation to E major and back again, for which reason I quote ten bars— 





























There is a crowd of orchestral and transitional accessories which will turn up at 
the end of the movement in the Coda. They and the undeniably dry second 
subject do not require quotation; but the listener should look out for the 
characteristic way in which the second subject lands on its sub-dominant and 
there seems to evaporate until the chord flutters down among the three solo 
players as a tonic chord and so leads back to the first theme. The second 
episode fills the middle of the movement with two contrasted themes which no 
one but Beethoven could have written. Against the athletic energy of the first— 














This leads to a dramatic passage of preparation on the dominant of C; and 
when the placid main theme returns it is accompanied with one of the most 
Beethovenish of thunderous trills in the pianoforte. A full recapitulation of 
the second subject ensues, which in due course evaporates on the sub-dominant 
chord. This chord the solo trio now turns into something more mysterious, 
which instead of leading to the first theme, delights us by drifting into Ex. 12. 
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This leads melodiously back to the dominant of C, but instead of a thunderous 
trill we have a more matter-of-fact pause of anticipation. Then the first theme 
astonishes us by trotting away at a brisk pace in duple time— 


Ex. 13— 
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a version which, after due statement and following up, the orchestra transforms 
into the following— 



































The orchestra stops abruptly on a 6/4 chord ; whereupon the solo trio execute 
a written-out cadenza accompanied with occasional chords on the orchestra, and 
suddenly dropping into a feanzssimo at its climax. The final trill swells out and 
fades away ; and then the full beauty of Beethoven’s design is revealed in the 
fact that instead of ending brilliantly in this double-quick ¢empo, the polonaise 
theme returns in its original rhythm, broken up into dialogue for the solo trio, 
punctuated by acclaiming chords from the orchestra, and finally settling down in 
calm triumph to the unquoted accessory themes before the transition. These 
rise to an end perfect in its ceremonial and formal fitness. 


INTERVAL, 
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REQUIEM 


IN MEMORY OF MANZONI 
(VERDI) 





In conjunction with the 


EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION 


Soloists 
Miss CATHIE MAWER Mr CHARLES BROWN 
Miss JOAN WATSON Mr DAVID FORSYTH 


Conductor 
PROFESSOR TOVEY 


The genius of Verdi developed in ways that have provided many a pitfall 
for critics. For three-quarters of the nineteenth century Italian Opera presented 
the phenomenon of a great tradition of singing flourishing hectically on an 
orchestral tradition that had never been really alive and was not so much 
decadent as decayed. You cannot allow dry-rot in the orchestra without 
eventually destroying vocal ideas also: and perhaps that is one reason why 
Italian Opera, which had flourished as comedy in the spacious days of the 
Barbiere (to say nothing of Mozart), had, by the middle of the century, to keep 
itself alive on blood-and-thunder tragedy. To this tragic purpose it employed 
much the same orchestral habits and melodic idioms as it had drifted into for 
comic purposes. Ifa flute, a piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, and all the violins 
faithfully double the melody of the heroic tenor, he will get the credit for the 
noise they are making. The necessary harmonic support may be furnished by 
the whole mass of brass instruments playing thick-set chords in dance-rhythms, 
—for what other rhythms are there? In the country that still possesses the 
most wonderful voices and is the historic ground of the Golden Age of Music 
that culminated in Palestrina, this dramatic and operatic technique seemed, in 
the mid-nineteenth century, to be common-sense. In other countries, especially 
Germany, other methods had arisen, but such foreign fads were mere protestant- 
isms and provincialities. Professor Basevi, writing on the 28th of April 1858 in 
L’ Armonia at Florence, could, after referring respectfully to Mozart as “guel/ 
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animo tutto melanconzco, stoutly maintain that since Rossini’s Guzllaume Tell 
had been produced in 1892 “on ha interamente progredito in Italia l Opera in 
musica.’ This is hard upon Verdi who had produced Rzgoletto in 1851, and 
Il Trovatore and La Traviata in 1853, and who was about to produce Ux Ballo 
in Maschera in 1859. But in some way it was arguable ; for the Parisians had 
roused Rossini up to making his orchestration remarkably interesting, whereas 
Verdi’s orchestral habits changed slowly. And yet there are strokes of genius, 
both dramatic and orchestral, in Rigoletto that are beyond Rossini’s depth. 

How is a composer going to rise to refinement, as well as other aspects of 
greatness, from post-Rossinian antecedents? And how is criticism to deal, not 
only with the transitional stages, but with the survivals in the mature style 
of practices that obviously have a humble origin? One thing experience 
abundantly shows; that a conflict between artistic civilizations on two different 
planes always produces disagreeable effects, and will continue to do so long 
after we have forgotten the origins of the works which shew it. To use 
the present psychological jargon, such works are bound to shew an inferiority 
complex, and this produces a squalid style in which the elements belonging to 
the less highly-organised art are either feeble or blatantly self-assertive against 
the others. Such a style is painfully evident in Wagner even as late as 
Lohengrin; and it accounts for some of the difficulty which his reforming 
principles had in making their way. Tannhduser and Lohengrin are Wagnerian 
operas that owed some measure of popularity to the anti-Wagnerian music that 
they contain. 

Now the remarkable thing in Verdi’s later development is that it shews no 
conflict of style. Verdi once said of himself:—“I am not a learned composer, 
but I am a very experienced one.’ That is the word of power. Walter 
Bagehot once divided men into those who have an experiencing nature and 
those who have not. Macaulay, who had the “ zwerperiencing nature” in a 
high degree, could never have fallen between two civilizations, and could 
never have extricated himself if he had been born between them. Wagner did 
extricate himself. Verdi never fell. All his experience went into his music 
and enlarged it, crowding out all that it superseded, without demanding 
transplantation and without injuring its foundations. Not one of his habits did 
Verdi change as his style developed. Those that would have been weaknesses 
in his later art were crowded out: the rest became like material instruments. 
Their limitations were to be used, without inquiry as to the existence elsewhere 
of other stylistic instruments without these limitations. How, for instance, is 
Verdi going to extricate himself from the bad Italian valve-trombone technique 
when his art rises to levels beyond the dreams of Italian mid-nineteenth 
century music? The foreigner answers glibly that Verdi ought to learn the 
noble technique of Wagner’s trombones, and to space out their harmony on true 
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acoustic principles. That is not Verdi’s solution. To him the Italian method 
is common-sense, and his inspiration cannot wait for the process of reconstructing 
the common-sense of his art. He uses his trombones in the old Italian way. 
They make lumps of heavy and hot chord low down in the harmony, and now 
and then burst out in ferocious barkings and sputterings, with a technique 
of fantastic agility. The only difference that Verdi’s later art shews is the all- 
important fact that he now knows exactly what these effects mean. The result 
is that so great a composer and shrewd an observer as Richard Strauss regards 
Verdi's later treatment of brass as “ quite individual, though without the right 
feeling for the soul and true character of trumpet and trombone tone.” Rightly 
deducing this from the nature of the “ vulgar-toned valve-trombones,” Strauss 
does not stop to ask whether Verdi was not justified in suiting his style to the 
nature of his instruments. The interesting point is that Strauss should describe 
as a style quite peculiar to Hadstaff and Of¢el/o a method which differs from that 
of earlier Italian works in no particular except that it is applied with imagination 
and sincerity. 

The reasoning that applies to this special case will account for more 
important aspects of the style of Verdi's Reguzem. All his life Verdi had been 
a composer for the theatre. The ideals of church music realised by Palestrina 
three hundred years before him were never more absent from the European 
musical consciousness than in 1873, and nowhere more forgotten or more tardily 
recovered than in Italy. To expect Verdi to produce anything like an ecclesi- 
astical music would be humanly absurd. It ill becomes us to dogmatise as to 
the limits of Divine patience: but we may be very sure that Verdi’s Reguzem 
stands before the throne at no disadvantage from its theatrical style. As human 
documents go, this work is of a flaming sincerity. The language of the theatre 
was Verdi’s only musical idiom ; and our musical culture, resting securely on its 
foundation on Bach and Beethoven, can derive nothing but good from realising 
that to object to the theatricality of Verdi’s Reguzem is about as profane as to 
point out that Beethoven lacked the advantages of a university education. 
When Verdi’s Reguzem shocked all Hans von Biilow’s classical susceptibilities, 
the defence came from the purest classical aristocrat of the later nineteenth 
century. Brahms had no mercy on music that fell between two civilisations, 
and some of his judgments of musical half-breeds are not quotable in the 
smoking-room without apology. But his comment on Biilow’s Schand-artikel 
was :—“ Biilow has given himself away (hat stich blamirt): Verdi's Requiem 
is a work of genius.” 

To the memory of his friend the poet Manzoni Verdi devoted his greatest 
inspirations, with the whole resources that he had accumulated in Azda. 
Manzoni died in 1873: Verdi had already written the Lzbera me for a memorial 
service for Rossini, who died in 1868. Early in 1871, Mazzucato, writing from 
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Milan where he was professor of composition, reminded Verdi of this piece. 
Verdi replied that Mazzucata should be more careful of his praises; for the 
Libera me already contains passages belonging to the Dzes /rae,; and such 
praises are dangerously near to an incentive to composing the entire Requiem, 
which would be a dreadful consequence of Mazzucato’s thoughtlessness. But 
have no fear. Verdi does not care for useless matters. There are so many, 
many, avd many Messe da morto. It is useless to add another. 

Two years later, the death of Manzoni, “the only great Italian left after 
Rossini,” caused Verdi to finish what he had begun. It was no addition to 
“many, many, azd many works.” It is as unlike any other Requiem as its text 
permits. There is no trace of Mozart; and its theatrical language only accent- 
uates its utter remoteness from the spirit of Berlioz’s Requiem. Even the 
distant trumpets in the Zuba mirum have an almost opposite purpose from that 
of Berlioz’s four sets of brass and drums at the north, south, east and west of the 
concert-room. Berlioz wishes to astonish: while Verdi merely wants some 
trumpet-notes off-stage to get the actual fact of distance, without any attempt 
at a realistic treatment of a supernatural event. 

I am not aware that Verdi ever encountered the kind of prig who would try 
to alter his ideas of religion, or of music, or even of religious music. But it 
might have been at least theoretically possible to point out that Mozart’s 
Requiem (itself a very theatrical work from Palestrina’s point of view) moves 
the listener by an architectural and vocal beauty which is itself unshaken ; 
whereas Verdi’s constant effort is to make the voices and structure express 
consternation and the abandonment of grief. And can we not see the great 
simple old Italian saying, with no mock modesty, that the great method of 
Mozart is not for him; but that consternation and the abandonment of grief he 
can and will express. In the last resort, his humble method achieves the 
greater qualities also. Verdi’s Requiem is full of strokes of genius; and they 
are, one and all, architectonic features. Schumann’s friend, Thibaut, who, 
in discovering the purity of Palestrina’s style, took umbrage at the theatricality 
of all music since 1600, made much of the fact that Mozart, in setting the words 
“ Liber scriptus proferetur,’ uses the same musical language as that of the child 
Barbarina hunting for a lost pin in Fzgavo. Of course the real point of Mozart’s 
musical vocabulary is the reverse of Thibaut’s way of thinking: Barbarina sings 
the most tragic music in /zgavo because a child doesn’t know the difference 
between losing a pin and facing the Day of Judgment. There are other pitfalls 
in these criticisms of an artist’s vocabulary : for the languages of the arts develop 
and decline like other languages; words becoming loftier as they drop out of 
familiar use, until perhaps the heroic language becomes mock-heroic or even 
slang. And so theatricality itself is but a relative term; and I am not sure that 
Palestrina has not been quoted with a theatrical gesture in modern times, 
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All choral music, except movements that are worked out extensively on a 
single text, is best analysed by quoting the words in full, with whatever musical 
illustrations are necessary. 
The first number of the Reguzem corresponds to the Kyzze of the Mass, and 
ends with that text— 


I.—REQUIEM AND KYRIE. 


Requiem aeternam dona eis Domine Grant them eterna] rest,O Lord: 








The theme and harmony are in the instruments ; the voices accompany with 
broken declamation in monotone. The characteristic change from minor to 
tonic major, before the music can have accomplished any action, is an Italian 
idiom which Schubert caught from Rossini. It reverberates here both from 
Verdi’s own traditions and from his love of Schubert which is often evident in 
his work. The music closes unexpectedly into F major, where the unaccom- 
panied chorus delivers the next clauses in a simple but sonorous and devout 
paragraph— 











Te cleat Ayn nt 


Te decet hymnus Deus ex Sion, et To thee, O God, praise is meet in 
tibi reddetur votum in Jerusalem. Sion, and unto thee shall the vow be 
Exaudi orationem meam: ad te omnis performed in Jerusalem. Hearken 
caro veniet. unto my prayer: unto thee shall all 


flesh come. Ps. 65. (The Bible and 
Prayer-book versions differ from the 
Vulgate.) 


The Reguiem and lux perpetua passages are repeated. Then the solo voices 
enter with the Ayrie, which is worked out in the most moving passage in 
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all Verdi’s works; unquestionably one of the greater monuments of musical 
pathos— 





Kyrie eleison : Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christe eleison : Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Kyrie eleison. Lord, have mercy upon us. 


II.— DIES IRAE. 


The Dzes [rae begins with the most naive passage in the whole work, a 
passage which recurs on several later occasions, and which is always developed 
with great breadth. Eventually its powerful stride carries us beyond our first 
impression of its naiveté, and we recognise the great master of the Kyrie. 





Dies irae, dies illa A day of wrath, that day when the 
Solvet saeclum in favilla world shall dissolve in ashes, as wit- 
Teste David cum Sibylla nesseth David and the Sibyl. 


The music dies away, without losing its swing, and the voices declaim in 
broken monotone the next terzina. 


Quantus tremor est futurus What trembling shall there be when 
Quando judex est venturus the Judge shall come who shall thresh 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. out all thoroughly. 


Distant trumpets answer the trumpets of the orchestra in a crescendo which 
leads to the following text :— 


Tuba, mirum spargens sonum The trumpet, scattering a wondrous 
Per sepulcra regionum sound through the tombs of all lands, 
Coget omnes ante thronum, compels all to the Throne, 
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Bass Solo: slow declamation with long pauses, and broken rhythms in the 
lower registers of the orchestra. 


Mors stupebit et natura Death and Nature shall be 
Cum resurget creatura astounded when the creature shall 
Judicanti responsura. rise again to answer to the Judge. 


Soprano Solo: a long sustained slow movement, punctuated now and then 
by the chorus singing the words “ Dzes zrae” in low monotone. 


Liber scriptus proferetur A written book shall be brought 
In quo totum continentur forth in which shall be contained all 
Unde mundus judicetur. for which the world shall be judged. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit And therefore when the Judge shall 
Quidquid latet apparebit : sit, whatsoever is hidden shall be 
Nil inultum remanebit. manifest ; and nought shall remain 


without redress. 


Suddenly the orchestra flares up and the chorus bursts out with the latter 
portion of the Dzes zrae movement, just before its diminuendo. This now leads 
to a trio for Soprano, Mezzo-soprano and tenor, in Adagzo 6/8 time, G minor 
(the key of the Dzes trae as a whole). It is worked out as a long sustained 
pathetic movement, and is a locus classicus for its combination of voices and 
upper strings with a solo bassoon as an expressive flowing bass. 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, What shall I say in my misery ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, Whom shall I ask to be my advocate, 
Cum vix justus sit securus ? when scarcely the righteous may be 


without fear ? 


At last the three voices ask their questions one by one alone. Then the 
basses of the chorus thunder out the beginning of the next movement, an 
Adagio Maestoso in C minor, of which I quote the third line, which the solo 
voices sing, and which is developed to one of the principal emotional climaxes 
in the work— 





Rex tremendae majestis King of awful majesty, who freely 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis ; savest the redeemed; save me, O 
Salva me, fons pictatis. fount of mercy. 


Duet for Soprano and Mezzo-soprano. 


In the same tempo (which is Verdi’s fundamental tempo for Church music; 
common time with crotchets ranging between 72 and 88 to the minute) the 
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Recordare deals with the next terzina in a broad lyric movement. The 
child-like rhythmic figure of the wind instruments recalls, perhaps not 
accidentally, the cries of “sa/va me” in the preceding movement. 





Recordare, Jesu pie, Remember, merciful Jesu, that I am 
Quod sum causa tuae viae the cause of thy journey, lest thou 
Ne me perdas illa die. lose me in that day. 


The next lines are those which Dr Johnson often tried to quote, but never 
without bursting into tears. The first line I take to allude to the woman of 
Samaria. 


Quarens me sedisti lassus ; Seeking me didst thou sit weary: 
Redemisti crucem passus. thou didst redeem me, suffering the 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. cross: let not such labour be frustrated. 
Juste Judex ultionis O just Judge of vengeance, give the 
Donum fac remissionis gift of remission before the day of 
Ante diem rationis. reckoning. 


In an almost recitative-like passage the tenor interpolates the next terzina 
before proceeding to another lyric movement. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus: 1] groan as one guilty; my face 
Culpa rubet vultus meus, blushes at my sin. Spare, O God, me, 
Supplicanti parce Deus. thy suppliant. 


Then follows a movement in E flat with two themes, both intensely 
Italian, of which the second (accompanied by high tremolo violins) comes at the 
lines beginning /zter oves. 


Qui Mariam absolvisti Thou who didst absolve Mary, and 
Et latronem exaudisti, didst hear the thief’s prayer, hast 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. given hope to me also. 

Inter oves locum praesta Give me place among thy sheep 
Et ab hoedis me sequestra, and put me apart from the goats, 
Statuens in parte dextra. setting me on the right hand. 


If proof were yet needed that Verdi’s theatrical language is of untainted 
sincerity, good evidence might be found in the fact that the next terzina is still 
given to a solo voice, and that the stress is laid not on the obvious contrast 
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between the first pair of lines and the third, but on the contrite prayer which 
follows. 


Confutatio maledictis When the damned are confounded 
Flammis acribus addictis, and devoted to sharp flames, call thou 
Voca me cum benedictis. me with the blessed. 


An interesting document in the history of modern harmony is the following 
passage, which (like the treatment of omnzs terra veneretur in Verdi’s last work, 
the Ze Deum) shews that to him the negation of classical part-writing expressed 
by the series of consecutive fifths is appropriate to the sentiment of utter self 
abasement. 


Oro supplex et acclinis, I pray, kneeling in supplication, my 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, heart contrite as ashes, take thou mine 
Gere curam mei finis. end into thy care. ; 





Finally the voice seems to be closing in E minor; but, by one of the 
greater architectonic strokes of this work, Verdi makes the chord resolve into 
(a minor, and the chorus resumes the opening of the Dzes zrvae, with the whole 
text of the first terzina (Ex. 5). 

This dies away into the dark key of B flat minor, where the final movement 
carries out its solemn design. The melody of the Lacrimosa is naive enough for 
Ll Trovatore— 





Lacrimosa dies illa Lamentable is that day on which 
Qua resurget ex favilla guilty man shall arise from the ashes 
Judicandus homo reus. to be judged. 


Those to whom Verdi’s style is a stumbling-block may feel some relief 
that the first two bars of Ex. 9 were followed by other figures instead of 
immediately repeating themselves. But, as Biilow might have said, das fehlte 
noch, and it does happen later, but not until a fine arch of counterpoint is 
stretched over it by the solo voices when the chorus proceeds to the last lines, 
which mark the end of the Hymn by abandoning rhyme. 
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Huic ergo parce Deus Spare then this one, O God, merci- 
Pie Jesu Domine ful Lord Jesu: give them peace. 
Dona eis requiem. Amen. Amen. 


The Amen is one of the subtlest and most impressive strokes of genius in all 
Verdi's work, being unexpectedly on a chord of G major; after which the 
the orchestra ends with the chord of B flat major. 


II I].—OFFERTORIO. 


The whole of this important section is set as as a solo quartet. The main 
movement is an Andante mosso in 6/8 time and the key of A flat major. A quiet 
introduction for the violoncellos and a few wind instruments gradually arrives at 
the main figure— 





to which the soprano and tenor add, in broken phrases, the invocation. The 
bass then completes the sentence, using the theme of Ex. 10, and the movement 
develops in a flowing style, to the following words, the terrors of which are 
unable to prevail over the calm of faith expressed by the music. 


Domine Jesu Christe, Rex gloriae, O Lord, Jesu Christ, King of glory, 
libera animas omnium fidelium defunct-. deliver the souls of all that have 
orum de poenis inferni et de profundo departed from the torments of hell 
lacu; libera eas de ore leonis; ne and from the bottomless pit; deliver 
absorbeat eas tartarus, ne cadant in them from the mouth of the lion; 
obscurum ;— lest Tartarus swallow them; lest they 

fall into the darkness. 


Now the soprano enters. This is one of the great moments. 


Sed signifer Sanctus Michael re- But let Saint Michael the standard- 
praesentet eas in lucem sanctam— bearer bring them forth into the holy 
light— 


Then the music breaks into a quick almost adla-breve tempo, treating with 
simple lyric fervour a text that has almost always been set as a fugue. But 
nothing in Verdi’s Reguzem is an addition to the ‘ante tante e tante Requiems 
written before it. 


Quam olim Abrahae promisisti et As thou didst once promise unto 
semini ejus. Abraham and his seed. 
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The climax leads suddenly to a quiet slow movement in a bright key— 
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Hostias et preces tibi Domine laudis To thee, O Lord, we render our 
offerimus. Tu suscipe pro animabus offerings and prayers with praises. 
illis quarum hodie memoriam facimus. Do thou receive them for the souls of 
Fac eas Domine de morte transire ad those whom we commemorate to-day. 
vitam. Make them, O Lord, pass from death 

unto life. 


The Uuam olim Abrahae is repeated in full as the completion of the 
sentence. This time it leads back to the original 6/8 movement, and the quartet, 
in octaves, with impressively sombre scoring, concludes with Ex. 10, to the words 
Libera animas, etc.; adding fac eas de morte transire ad vitam. 


LV =-SANCTUS. 


Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus Domine Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Deus Sabaoth, Pleni sunt coeli et Sabaoth. . Heaven and earth are full 
terra gloria tua. Hosanna in excelsis. of thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. 
Benedictusqui venit in nomine Domini. Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
Hosanna in excelsis. of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 


The most unexpected of all features in this extraordinary work is the 
Sanctus. For reasons probably liturgical and certainly beyond my information, 
the Sanctus of every Requiem known to me is very much shorter and slighter 
than the Sanctus which forms the central feature of an ordinary Mass. Verdi 
gives no exception to the rule, but he achieves a vivid contrast to the rest of the 
work. After some trumpet-calls the chorus, divided into two choirs, sings the 
whole Sanctus, Pleni, Benedictus and Hosanna in one unbroken double fugue, 
which, like all post-classical Italian fugues, revolves in four-bar periods— 





But the effect is not stiff, and if it is dance-like, the dance is that of the Sons of 
the Morning. Towards the end the words plenz sunt cali et terra recede into 
distance with the Hosannas, becoming slow, quiet and vast, while the orchestra 
dances on. Then suddenly the music blazes out again and comes to a 
brilliant end. 


ZI 


Vi 


The Agnus Dez is another strange and unique conception. Two solo 
voices, unaccompanied, give out a melody of twice seven bars, grouped as 
4 and 3. Here are the first seven bars— 4 





This is repeated by the chorus in a lower octave, also unharmonised, but 
accompanied in unison by most of the orchestra. The solo pair repeat it 
harmonised in a minor variation; the chorus replies with a fully harmonised 
major variation. (I speak of variation in reference to the accompaniment: the 
vocal melody never alters, except in as far it was put into the minor.) Then 
comes the passage, quoted in every book on instrumentation, where three flutes 
surround the two voices with a flow of counterpoint. The chorus repeats the 
last six bars with a new harmonisation, and a short coda in echoing dialogue 
on the words requiem sempiternam ends the movement. 

Liturgically the idea is that the prayer is uttered three times, and the last 
time with the addition of the word sempzternam, so that it should be set forth as 
follows : 


Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi : Lamb of God, that takest away the 
dona eis requiem. sins of the world: give them rest, . . 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi; give them eternal rest. 


dona eis requiem. 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi ; 
dona eis requiem sempiternam. 


VI.—LuUX AETERNA. 


A trio for Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor and Bass. Below a soft high tremolo 
starting in B flat major, but modulating mysteriously, the Mezzo-soprano 
declaims the whole text. Then the Bass interpolates the text Requiem aeternam, 
over afdark chord of B flat minor (roll on drums in fifths, and low trombone- 
chords). InG flat major the unaccompanied vocal trio again deals with the 
rest of the text. The dark B flat minor passage returns, with the addition of the 
upper voices, and at last the movement settles to a lyric melody in B flat major, 
exquisitely scored. 
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Lux aeterna luceat eis Domine cum Let everlasting light shine on them, 
Sanctis tuis in aeternum quia pius es. O Lord, with thy Saints for ever ; 
Requiem aeternam dona eis Domine, for thou art merciful. Grant them, 
et lux aeterna, etc. O Lord, eternal rest and let everlast- 


ing light, etc. 


VII.—LIBERA ME, 


When Verdi replied to Mazzucato in 1871 that the Lzdera me written for 
Rossini already contained a recapitulation (vzepzlogo) of the Requiem eternam 
and Des Jrae he shewed that the order of composition did not interfere with the 
logic of his ideas. When the time came to write the whole work, everything led 
up to the incidents of the already finished Lzbera me as cause to effect. The 
design begins with an introduction in which the Soprano solo and the chorus 
declaim the words sometimes on a mere reciting note, sometimes in dramatic 
recitative-like phrases. 


Libera me Domine de morte zterna Deliver me, O Lord, from eternal 
in die illa tremenda quando cceli death in that awful day when the 
movendi sunt et terra; dum veneris heavens and the earth shall be moved: 
judicare szeculum per ignem. when thou shalt come to judge the 


world by fire. 


Then the Soprano settles down, though in broken phrases, to a formal 
movement, which the orchestra holds together with a flowing accompaniment. 


Tremens factus sum et timeo, dum I am become trembling, and I fear 
discussio venerit atque ventura ira, the time when the trial shall approach 
quando cceli movendi sunt et terra. and the wrath to come; when the 


heavens and the earth shall be moved. 


The voice dies away. After a pause the rzepzlogo of the Dies Trae (Ex. 5) 
crashes in. The text, however, is not the same. For one thing, it is not 
metrical. (Was this, then, an older part of the liturgy and the hymn written 
after it and suggested by it ?) 


Dies irae dies illa calamitatis et A day of wrath, that day of calamity 
miseriae, dies magna et amara and woe, a great day and bitter 
valde. indeed. 


The diminuendo is more impressive than on any previous occasion, which 
shews how Verdi, in the heat of inspiration for the rest of the work, could hold 
in reserve what had already been written to come at the end. And now comes 
the most moving and most architectonic stroke in the whole work. The 
riepilogo of the Reguiem aeternam (in B flat minor and major) gives to the un- 
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accompanied chorus, led by the solo Soprano, the music which at the outset of 
the work was given only by the orchestra, the voices having nothing but broken 
monotone. The effect, which Mazzucato thought unsurpassable in itself, seems 
now to depend on the whole weight and dimensions of the complete work. 
(See Exs. 1 and 2.) 


” 


Requiem aeternam dona eis Domine, Grant them, O Lord, eternal rest, 
et lux perpetua lucant eis. and may light everlasting shine upon 
them. 


With a startled tremolo on the violins the Soprano resumes the text Lzbera 
me and the work concludes with a fugue— 
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Classical practice is not in favour of full closes in fugal expositions, but 
Verdi likes them well enough to mark them with the full orchestra. They are 
in keeping with the rest of his style; and a fugue that would satisfy examiners 
might not so easily satisfy Verdi. Yet this fugue is no poor example of 
resources, contrapuntal and dramatic. The subject is inverted— 





and, later on, augmented at the entry of the Soprano solo, a passage of high 
pathos; and the whole movement expands on lines of form as near to Beet- 
hoven’s as anything so perfectly Italian could be. The quiet end is perfect in 
its poetry and solemnity. 
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BEETHOVEN CENTENARY CONCERT 


INSO ate 0 ony iL) is Ree 


1. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, Op. 93. 


Allegro con brio. 
Allegretto. 

Tempo di menuetto. 
Allegro. 


When an artist is great enough to produce a number of works widely 
differing in character, there is nothing he enjoys so much as the strongest of all 
the contrasts between two successive works. And it is fairly certain that 
nothing annoys his contemporaries more. When the hero of Mr Arnold 
Bennet’s Great Adventure burst on an astonished Royal Academy with a 
huge picture of a policeman, he ought, by all the etiquette of pictorial) boom, to 
have painted policemen for the rest of his life. But he never painted a 
policeman again. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was too big for its time. But its slow 
movement was an instant and sensational success. To the indignation of 
the critics and the public the Eighth Symphony turned out too small. They 
had pestered Beethoven all his life with exhortations to learn from Mozart and 
Haydn, those unapproachable masters of true beauty and proportion. And 
now he was incapable of imitating Haydn and Mozart, but he was also old 
enough no longer to be bound by any sense of the mere novelty or range of an 
idea or form apart from its intrinsic character; and so he produced in the 
allegretto of his Eighth Symphony a movement every detail and proportion 
and sentiment of which would have earned from both Mozart and Haydn the 
hearty wish that they had written it themselves, so full is it of all that made 
them feel happy, and so absolutely free is it from anything that could disturb 
their artistic habits. And then the public did not like it! A demand grew up 
for performances of this rather trivial Eighth Symphony with the wonderful 
allegretto of the Seventh released from its monstrous surroundings and put 
where it could redeem an otherwise unworthy work from oblivion. This raises 
the question, what on earth Beethoven’s contemporaries could after all 
have seen in their favourite a//egretto of the Seventh Symphony ; a question 
perhaps to be answered by the dismal person who at that time made a pot 
of money by turning it into a male-voice part-song entitled “Chorus of 
Monks.” 

Beethoven took the matter with grim good-nature ; and, when told that the 
Eighth Symphony was less of a success than the Seventh, said, “that’s because 
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it’s so much better.” This, of course, is neither wholly ironical nor a matter-of- 
fact judgement ; what it expresses is the unique sense of power which fires a 
man when he finds himself fit for a delicate task just after he has triumphed in 
a colossal one. In the finale of the Eighth Symphony this sense of power 
causes the work to stretch itself; with a glorious effect not unlike that which 
must have been produced by Lablache when he lived in Paris in the same house 
as General Tom Thumb. Lablache’s enormous voice was not more impres- 
sive than his physique; and if a sight-seer knocked at the wrong door and 
expressed a wish to see the wonderful midget, Lablache would draw himself up 
and say, ‘“‘Voyons donc, monsieur ! quand je suis chez moi je me mets a mon aise ! ” 

And the Finale of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, with all the grace and 
depth of its Second Subject (see end of Ex. 8) preserves its comic style to the 
last note. The majestic proportions of so big a symphonic Finale in so classical 
a style demand that some twenty bars shall be devoted merely to final tonic and 
dominant chords: and who would expect such a formality to show character ? 
Yet there is nothing more thoroughly comic than the final chords of this 
Symphony ; comic, not farcical, and not even eccentric. 

The first movement, though by no means a dwarf, begins with a joyous 
theme, the first three phrases of which, with their alternation of forte, answer in 
piano, and chorus-like forte confirmation of that answer, at once mark out the 
scale to be small and the action lively. 

No. I— 























But the next theme promply shows that, like Haydn, Beethoven does not 
depend on the mere scale of his work to give a sense of boundless freedom. 


The sky is always on the same scale, whatever the size of your garden. 
No. 2— 

















The leisurely giant strides of this theme bring about the most singular of 
all Beethoven’s transitions to a Second Subject. There is a pause after four 
insistent staccato chords on a harmony which, though simple enough in itself, is 
of curiously doubtful import here. I cannot recall any other passage in classical 
or modern music in which, if the composer had abandoned his work at that point, 
it would be so impossible to guess how to continue it. 

The dubious harmony, which had indicated a sombre unrelated key on the 
wrong side of the subdominant (as far as it indicated anything), resolves, with a. 
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chuckle, into one of the brightest keys that can be brought into relation with the 
tonic at all: and in this key the Second Subject begins with an exquisitely 
graceful tune, which I do not quote. A cloud comes over it at its sixth bar; 
and it finishes its first sentence by explaining that it didn’t mean to turn up in 
such a gaudy key, and will, if you will kindly overlook that indiscretion, con- 
tinue in the orthodox dominant. It does so: blushes again overcome it at the 
sixth bar: melodramatic mystification ensues, but, if anyone has been pre- 
tending to be shocked, the incident is closed in shouts of laughter. From the 
remaining group of themes I quote an important pair (a short /fortessimo phrase 
answered by a long cantabzle one)— 














of which figures (@) and (e) are destined to give great power and breadth to the 
Coda of the whole movement: and the blustering finish which leads, first, 
back to the beginning, and secondly on to the Development where, in conjunc- 
tion with No. 1, it plays a great ré/e— 


























The Development storms along through broadly designed modulations in an un- 
broken course towards a grand climax over which the Recapitulation sails with 
the First Subject (No. 1) in the bass. It is not easy to make out the tune with 
all the noontide glare beating down over it ; but Beethoven leaves us with no 
grievance on that account, for the wood-wind restate it in the most good-natured 
way in the world. Then the basses take it up again, crescendo, and proceed with 
No. 2, which the violins imitate in an ingenious variation. Here again the 
theme eventually rises to the surface; the ambiguous modulation takes a 
different turn; and the Second Subject, determined not to offend with remote 
keys again, now enters in the too humble key of the sub-dominant. This is 
easily put right, and the rest of the Recapitulation is quite regular. 

The Coda, plunging into a soft remote key, begins by holding a conspirator’s 
discussion of figure (4) of No. 1, which soon flares up into a triumphant 
insistence on the whole theme. At the first performance of the Symphony this 
climax was immediately followed by the comic quiet ending ; but Beethoven 
speedily recognised that, though that is the right ending, his Coda was inade- 
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quate and more suggestive of an imitation of Haydn and Mozart than of a 
new classic bringing their spirits back to an emancipated world. With com- 
plete success Beethoven inserted the new expansion of the second phrase of 
No. 3 which gives his peroration its characteristic power and breadth. 

For the Allegretto | should need at least five quotations if the listener 
demanded a correct account of its themes. This statement of fact is useful, and 
sufficient to indicate the concentration and variety that go to the clear and 
unaffected presentation of this Marjorie Fleming of symphonic movements. A 
man must possess wisdom, a healing touch, and have been young for a very long 
time before he can describe children of this kind: which shows how little the 
sad distractions of Beethoven-biography can tell us of him in comparison with 
almost any one of his works. Beethoven’s life was a tragedy, and he lived in 
constant and often undignified discomfort ; never more so than in the year of the 
Eighth Symphony. But musical biography would be a more profitable subject 
if everybody whe had felt tempted to offer Beethoven the damp sympathy of a 
slumming Lady Bountiful could have been shoo’d off the premises by the 
allegretto of the Eighth Symphony. Its last bars would do that very well: but 
perhaps they more nearly express Marjorie’s mature conclusion that “the most 
Devilish thing is Five times Seven.” (Four times Six and Six times Eight are 
Beethoven’s propositions). 

This was not the first time that one of Beethoven’s slow movements had 
refused to be slow enough ; and, as in the Sonata in E flat, Op. 31 No. 3, the 
consequence is that instead of a lively Scherzo we have a Minuet in the old 
dignified slow tempo. It is a curious instance of the complete ignorance 
Beethoven’s contemporaries showed concerning the very classics they professed 
to revere at Beethoven’s expense, that till as late as Mendelssohn’s last years 
and Wagner’s manhood this minuet was taken like a German waltz, though the 
trio must have been a mere scramble at any such pace. Wagner accuses 
Mendelssohn of acquiescing in this tradition; but it is clear, from his own 
account of what Mendelssohn said to him, that Mendelssohn was goed- 
naturedly trying to keep two tiresome peoples’ tempers for them ; a routined 
conductor’s whom he had done his best to persuade, and Wagner’s, who was 
waving his red flag and would recognise no improvement short of the mark. 

I quote the theme of the minuet in order to call attention to the extremely 
close work developed from the short figures (a), (4), and (c) into which the flow- 
ing melody divides itself: —no fugue of Bach is more complex than the treat- 


ment of these figures in what sounds like a smooth and old-world flow of gallant 
tune— 


No. 5— 

















S 


_. » The Trio I quote for the sake of an interesting point in which it is difficult 
but. not impossible, to carry out Beethoven’s final intentions— 


~ No. 6— 





On the stave I give the rhythm of the third bar as Beethoven first wrote it 
making it rhyme with the others. Below the stave I give the alteration which is 
now in the score. Beethoven regretted it, and called it “that tiresome little 
Witticism ” (das kleine pikante Zuviel), So he wished to restore the original 
reading. This requires a change of one note in the brilliant violoncello 
accompaniment. Beethoven was no pedant, but he would certainly draw the 
line at making octaves between the violoncello and the first horn. 

The finale is in scale as well as in mastery one of Beethoven’s most gigantic 
creations. Yet its peculiar form results, with perfect artistic fitness, from the fact 
that it begins by executing a complete sonata-form on a scale no larger than that 


of the first movement. It has a witty rondo-like First Subject with a stumbling- 
block in its last note— 


No. 7— 

















a leisurely transition-theme—(elephants, says Kipling, move from place to place 
at various rates of speed ; if you want an elephant to overtake an express-train 
you cannot hurry him,—but he will overtake the train)— 


No. 8._ 














which, as the quotation shows, leads to a serenely melodious Second Subject 
beginning in the dark remote key of A flat, but soon brightening, with a slow 
smile, into the orthodox dominant, with another theme to follow and lead to a 
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climax: then a rondo-like return to the First Subject, swimming out at the 
eighth bar (see No. 7) into a short but vigorous Development, based on figure (¢) 
of the theme: and, having got into a key that has not the remotest suggestion 
of tonic about it, effecting the funniest return in all music, parent of all the 
bassoon jokes in the Sullivan operas, and poetic with the mystery of the drums— 


No. 9— 
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upon which the Recapitulation sails in and follows a perfectly regular course (the 
A flat of the Second Subject now becoming D flat, and so leading to the tonic) 
until the point is reached where the first theme returned. This point is now the 
sub-dominant, and there is some hesitation, whereat the basses, with figure (0), 
show annoyance. Anyhow,—now for the Coda! 

With all its originality and wealth there has so far been no puzzling or 
abnormal feature in the movement, with one glaring exception. What on earth 
did that irrelevant roaring C sharp mean at the end of No. 7? Thereby hangs a 
tale, viz., a Coda, that is nearly as long as the whole body of the movement. 
The pun is not more violent than Beethoven’s harmonic or enharmonic jokes on 
this point. The Coda begins quietly on an obviously huge scale, with a new 
figure (unquoted) stealthily stalking in minims beneath figure (a), and rising in a 
slow crescendo to a climax, upon which the idea of No. 9 brings back the main 
theme. This reaches that C sharp; and now it suddenly appears that Beet- 
hoven has held that note in store wherewith to batter at the door of some 
immensely distant key. Out bursts the theme, then,in F sharp minor. Can we 
ever find a way home again? Well, E sharp (or F natural) is the leading note of 
this new key, and upon E sharp the trumpets pounce, and hammer away at it until 
they have thoroughly convinced the orchestra that they mean it for the tonic. 
When this is settled, in sails the radiant Second Subject again. Now Ganymede is 
all very well, but the original Cup-bearer of the Gods is Hephestus, who is lame, 
and grimy with his metallurgy in the bowels of the earth. However, he will not 
be ousted ; and so the basses sing the theme too. Straightway unquenchable 
laughter arises among the blessed Gods as they look at him bestirring himself 
about the house. The laughter has all the vaults of heaven wherein to disperse 
itself and to gather again into the last long series of joyous shouts which, after 
all its surprises, bring the Symphony to its end as punctually as planets te ge 
their orbits, 
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II. VIOLIN CONCERTO in D major, Op. 61. 


Violin—MADAME ADILA FACHIRI. 


Allegro ma non troppo. 


Larghetto: /eading to RONDO. 


The autograph of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto is a lesson in the true 
attitude of a composer towards a player. It was written for a virtuoso of the 
name of Clement, and is inscribed to him with a vile pun on his “clemency” 
towards the poor composer. The score assigns four staves to the violin solo, in 
order to leave room for alterations, and in many places all the four staves have 
been filled. The violinist whose criticism Beethoven took so much pains to 
meet, produced (or, as he perhaps called it, “created”) the Concerto under 
conditions of his own making that were not considered unusual in those days. 
The first movement was played in the first part of the programme, the slow 
movement and the Finale in the second part. Among the items which took 
place between these divisions was a sonata of Clement’s own composing, to be 
played on one string with the violin upside down. Clement survived this 
performance for many years, and as an old man was seen by a young violinist 
of very different calibre who has become perhaps as inseparably identified with 
the Beethoven Concerto as any player can be identified with a great work, 
Joachim’s Cadenzas (which will be heard on the present occasion in their fullest 
form, as he played them when at the height of his physical powers) succeed as 
no other cadenzas on record in establishing themselves as integral parts of the 
composition, instead of as necessary evils. 1 heard them from him only in an 
abbreviated form; but he included the full version in one of his last publications, 
the volume of concertos in his Violin School; and it is interesting to note that 
in this form the cadenza to the first movement still contains a certain famous 
chromatic scale in octaves which made a tremendous impression when he played 
the Concerto in London as a boy of twelve, though the cadenza as a whole is 
very much more important than the already extraordinarily ripe achievement of 
his boyhood. I believe that in its full form, as played on the present occasion, it 
dates from the same period as his great Hungarian Concerto, where, by the way, 
the same chromatic scale occurs. 

Beethoven’s Violin Concerto is gigantic, one of the most spacious concertos 
ever written, but so quiet that when it was a novelty most people complained 
quite as much of its insignificance as of its length. And indeed it is worth while 
noting that all its most famous strokes of genius are not only mysteriously quiet 


Ritornello. 
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but mysterious in radiantly happy surroundings. The whole gigantic scheme is 
serene. The only two definitely pathetic passages, the G minor episode in the 
development of the First Movement, and the G minor episode in the Finale, 
are (in spite of the solemnity of the horns and the trumpets in the first 
instance) in a childlike vein, showing how Beethoven in his ripest middle period 
had far more command of Mozart’s special resources than he could show in 
those of his early works which imitate Mozart. One might be inclined to say 
off-hand that the most mysterious stroke of genius in the whole work is the 
famous opening of the five strokes of the drum which introduces the peculiarly 
radiant First Subject on the wood-wind ; but in truth there is still more mystery 
in the astounding D sharp which follows the second strain, for which reason 
I quote the whole first paragraph— 





In Beethoven’s first sketches he thought of the D sharp as E flat, a distinction 
which, unnoticed on tempered iustruments, is really important here. E flat 
means something harmonically clearer, but the point about the D sharp is that it 
indeed is D sharp, though Beethoven leaves it unharmonised and carefully 
avoids letting it move in the direction which would explain it away. We shall 
see the explanation in one of the later phrases. The remaining themes I quote 
as they occur in the opening tutti. First there is the characteristic scale theme— 








which the solo violin is eventually to work out as a transition theme. The 
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orchestra, however, does not as yet think of it in that light, but makes it lead 
quietly to an unexpected crash in a foreign key— 











This energetic outburst leads more or less in the manner of a symphonic 
transition to the Second Subject, but, as is usual in classical concertos, leads to 
it in the tonic, so that there has been no radical change of key. The Second 
Subject, given in the characteristically radiant colouring Beethoven extracts 
from the wood-wind throughout this work, is, as the orchestra has it, accom- 
panied by that all-pervading rhythmic figure which the drums announced at 
the outset— 











Broad as this melody is, it becomes still broader as the strings take it up softly 
with a flowing triplet accompaniment in the minor. This leads eventually to a 
smiling phrase in the major in which the mysterious D sharp of Example 1 is 
now explained away— 





Out of this arises a crescendo which brings the full orchestra to the Jast and in 
some ways the grandest of this great procession of themes— 











Suddenly the orchestra dies away in the basses, as if warned of the advent of its 
master, and the solo violin arises in one of the most spacious introductory First Sols. 
passages to be found in any concerto. This entry is quite unforgetable; which 
is well, because it recurs later in a subtly dramatic way. The solo violin, with 


Second 
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the aid of the orchestra, now proceeds to work out the whole procession of 
themes serzatim. No. 2 becomes the symphonic passage of transition, leading 
with great breadth to the dominant of A major, and there preparing for the 
Second Subject. (No. 3 is held over for another purpose.) The Second Subject 
enters in the clarinets, while the violin trills until it is ready to take up 
its second phrase. One of the most important subtleties in the structure of the 
whole work is that under the guidance of the solo violin the Second Subject is 
no longer accompanied by the rhythmic figure of the drums. Mr Forsyth, in 
his book on Orchestration, remarking on the difference between the tone-colour 
of a number of orchestral violins in unison and that of a solo violin, says very 
truly that 

‘in a violin concerto it undoubtedly gives the soloist a somewhat greater chance of ‘standing out’ from 
the string ensemble, though, on occasion, the repetition of a simple solo phrase by the orchestral violins 
has had an almost comic effect, as if they were saying ‘ this is how it ought really to sound.’ ” 

The Beethoven Concerto is a sublime object-lesson on this point, inasmuch as 
that contingency never happens. Here, for instance, the solo violin takes up the 
theme from the clarinets, and gives it in a region to which the orchestral violins 
do not happen to mount. (In the recapitulation Beethoven gives it an extreme 
height and brings it down to normal regions with a portamento characteristic 
only of solo style.) Now comes the expanded counter-statement in the minor. 
This is, indeed, entrusted to the orchestral violins, and a wonderful background 
they make with their melody to the ornamental figures of the solo violin, which 
does not take up the melody until we reach No. 5, where it has the A sharps (as 
they now have become) and some ornamentations of its own. After this 
has been expanded to a brilliant conclusion, the orchestral strings have No. 6 
very quietly, and here again the solo violin, instead of competing with them in 
sustained melody, soars aloft in vast ramifications of ornament, while the 
great melody which was originally so short and terse expands in rising 
sequences. A climax is reached, and the solo violin broadens out on the 
basis of harmonies forming a cadence which appears to be ending in the 


conventional shake, which in practically every one of Mozart’s Concertos 


ushers in the re-entry of the orchestra. But below this shake the rhythmic 
drum figure appears with the most mysterious modulations that have yet 
occurred. 





Above this profound harmonic cloud the shake rises and eventually gathers 


itself into a rush downwards and upwards over a long penultimate chord, leading 
to the re-entry of the orchestra. And now the orchestra bursts in with the 
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crashing theme (Ex. 3) which, it will be remembered, began in a foreign key, Ritornello. 
and which accordingly now begins in F. With a boldness and simplicity which 
was probably mistaken by earlier critics for mere stupidity, the orchestra calmly 
proceeds with the whole of the original ¢ut#¢ from this point onwards. Hence > 
we have once more the whole Second Subject, this time with its drum taps in 
the violins, followed by its expanded counter-statement in the minor. As if to 
emphasise the spaciousness of all this repetition, this counter-statement is given 
Jortissimo, and continues unabridged through the appearance of Example 5, still 
Jortissimo. Here, however, there is a sudden twist in the harmony which pro- 
duces one of those dramatic consequences that can happen only when the 
ground has been thus thoroughly prepared. The rest of the ¢uz#z finds itself 
diverted into the key of C major, than which there is no key more contradictory 

to that of D major in which the Concerto is written. Accordingly, in C major 
the last theme (Ex. 6) enters, still /orvtzsszmo, until, as at the end of the opening 
tutit, there is a sudden hush; and in this profoundly paradoxical key of C major Development. 
the solo violin mounts upwards with its immense introductory passage. Just 

as one would expect it to be closing into the first theme it pauses on a solitary 
expectant note. A vast distance below, the basses enter, and suddenly we are 

in B minor beginning a development of the First Subject. The fourth bar 

of the theme is passed through several keys, always accompanied by the drum 
figure, until at last both it and the drum figure diminish to quavers, bringing us 

to a very deliberate settling down in G minor. And here, accompanied by no 
theme except the drum figure (given in succession by the horns and the 
bassoons, and lastly by the trumpets and drums), the violin has an entirely new 
cantabile which, as has been already said, is in a vein of the tenderest pathos. 
With the entry of the trumpets and drums the key of D minor is reached, and 
the phrases of the violin become shorter and more and more wistful, while the 
trumpets and drums turn their rhythmic figure into a solemn steady tread. At 
last even this ceases, and there is nothing but a holding note of breathless 
anticipation as the solo violin mounts upwards in chromatic arpeggios, until the 
rhythmic figure re-asserts itself in different parts of the orchestra, which sud- 
denly bursts out in full and gives the whole first sentence in the tonic fortisstmo. Recapitula- 
It continues triumphantly with the transition theme (Ex. 2) which the violin takes “”” 
up and carries now through some new harmonic regions in such a way as finally 

to settle down upon its preparations for the Second Subject. From this point 
the recapitulation is quite regular, until the re-entry of the orchestra with its 
crashing theme in a foreign key (Ex. 3). This last orchestral ¢u¢tz leads to the Cova. 
cadenza. Many a clever cadenza occupying the place of a symphonic coda has 
ruined the work in which its virtuoso composer has introduced it; but Joachim’s 
cadenzas are the work of a classical composer, and they combine the extempore 
quality which the cadenza ought to have ex hypothest with the structural 


Larghetto. 
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features which its position in a symphonic design demands. Joachim begins 
his cadenza with the rhythmic drum figure, continues with the transition 
theme (Ex. 3), and contrives to make a very effective development of the 
Second Subject in the triplet rhythm of the accompaniment which the solo 
violin had given to it while the orchestra was playing it in the minor, a 
treatment which secures it against any effect of forestalling its quiet appear- 
ance at the end of the cadenza on the two lowest strings of the instrument 
when the orchestra re-enters. The sublime calm of the First Movement of 
the Concerto reaches its serenest height when the last theme (Ex. 6) is 
given out quietly by the bassoon and answered in its highest regions by 
the solo violin, bringing the gigantic movement to an end in five bars of 
a terse crescendo. 

In the slow movement we have one of the three cases achieved by 
Beethoven (and by no one else except in some of the sublime masterpieces 
of pure choral music) where throughout a by no means fragmentary design there 
is no change of key beyond the local modulations of a single melody. The other 
two cases are the slow movements of the Sonata Appassionata and the trio in 
B flat, Opus 97. The form is that of a theme with variations; and in the 
present instance the theme, in spite of the rich modulations between its third 
and sixth bars, is practically a single strain, with a characteristic expansion 


produced by echoing its last two bars— 
Ex, 8— 





There are other differences between this movement and the two other examples 
I have mentioned, but the point in all three cases is that a strict set of 
variations, thus confined to merely local modulations and with no change from 
major to minor and no change of time, constitutes a scheme in which there is 
no action. In so dreamlike a state of repose it is impossible to bring the 
movement to any conclusion except by means of a dramatic interruption. In 
choral music, with the aid of some mystic religious text, the ecstatic vision can 
come toa natural conclusion ; and Beethoven in his later instrumental works, 
notably the last quartets, was able to design gigantic slow movements in this 
mood with certain devices which are equivalent to just enough action to allow the 
design to complete itself. In other words, he found that a set of variations on a 
slow and solemn theme could, without radically or too dramatically changing its 
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rhythm, develop the kind of energy that would enable him to construct a 
coda. At present this was not his intention, and the whole point of this slow 
movement is that it cannot end. The theme with its touching broken rhythms 
and its rich local modulations is given out by the muted strings. Then the 
solo violin enters with a dreamlike accompaniment to the theme in the wind 
instruments. This constitutes a complete variation. In a second variation the 
solo violin continues the accompaniment with an increasingly florid movement, 
while the theme is heard in a lower octave. Then the full orchestra (as reduced 
and muted throughout the slow movement) restates the theme very simply but 
with the fullest possible tone and harmony. This constitutes the third variation. 
And now occurs something unique in the history of musical form. The violin 
re-enters on the last chord with some dreamy arabesques, and, without the 
slightest change of key, settles down toan entirely new melody, a single broad 
phrase beginning.as follows— 














which slowly comes to the final trill of a long drawn cadence. This trill behaves 
like all the cadential trills in this Concerto :—that is to say, instead of ending 
conventionally it mounts aloft and leaves us awhile in doubt as to what is going 
to happen. And what happens is true to the nature of dreams, for the main 
theme re-enters and we listen in peace to a fourth variation as if nothing had 
interrupted the normal course of the form. Yet the interruption is not without 
its results, for with the last bar of this variation another and still calmer new 
theme appears, connected with the main theme by the rhythmic figure in the 
horns— 





and this new theme leads back to the other one (Ex. 9) with still more serene 
colouring. Then again Example 10 sets the rhythm swinging in its own 
impressively final way, until at last, as the violin slowly mounts aloft, fragments 
of the main theme (Ex. 8) are heard in the muted horns and strings, while the 
violin in extreme heights dreams of the figure of the first variation. Nothing 
can be really final in a movement so ethereal and so static as this darghetto has 
been from the outset: there is only one way to prove that the vision is true, and 
that is to awaken in the light of common day and enjoy that light with the 


Finale. 
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utmost vigour and zest. Accordingly the orchestra breaks in with a purposely 
conventional modulation to the dominant of D. The violin extemporises a 
cadenza and plunges into a finale, beginning with one of those drastic rondo 
themes with which Beethoven loves to shock the Superior Person (or would if he 
had time to think of him)— 





With all its light-heartedness and comparative simplicity of form the Finale. 
is the truthful outcome of its sublime antecedents.) To complain that it is not 
the finest movement in the Concerto is to make the mistake exposed a consider- 
able time ago by Plato when he derided the argument that “since purple is the 
most beautiful colour, and the eyes the most beautiful feature, therefore in every 
statue the eyes ought to be painted purple.” In no art-form 1s it so constantly 
a mistake to expect the last part to be the “finest” as in the concerto form. To 
find the right finale to a scheme so subtle and delicate as that of a classical 
concerto is of itself a crowning stroke of genius. And there is no finale which 
more boldly and accurately gives the range of the whole work as this most 
naively humorous of rondos. Besides it first theme, we must quote the 
transition-theme with the pendulous introductory notes from which witticisms 
are to arise on its later occurrences— 











the main theme of the First Episode or Second Subject in dialogue between the 
violin and orchestra— 
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and the pathetic child-like Second Episode with its fully formed melody in two 
parts, each of which is repeated by the bassoon. . 





As in many of Beethoven’s finales, the main form of the movement is carried 
through with a rather noticeable economy of development, in order to throw 
into relief the full proportions of his coda, which in some cases is as long as the 
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whole of the rest of the movement. In the present case the main form, though 
simple, takes up a good deal of room; but the coda, even if we did not allow 
for the cadenza which Beethoven has left to the player to extemporise, is 
considerably larger than any other section of the movement, and begins by 
working the most surprising of all the miracles Beethoven works on the 
cadential trill, which in this case actually modulates to A flat, the most remote 
of all possible keys from D. Naturally it is only through a very wide and 
remarkable sequence of harmonies that the figures of the first theme can work 
their way back from this key to the tonic. This done, there is a delightful 
dialogue on the first theme between the oboe and the violin, and a glorious final 
climax in which the violin shows its command of the whole orchestra by being 
able to silence the fullest and most irrespressible outbursts again and again with 
its light arpeggios and scales. 


Ill. SYMPHONY No. 7, in A Major, Op. 92. 


Poco sostenuto, leading to 
Vivace. 

Allegretto, 

Presto. 


Allegro con brio, 


Beethoven’s Seventh and Eighth Symphonies, written in 1812, were, like 
his Fifth and Sixth (some four years earlier) produced almost as twins. . He was 
vaguely meditating a third companion of which he knew this much, that it was 
to be in D minor. After some ten years the Ninth Symphony did take shape 
in that key. 

The Seventh Symphony has been called the Romantic Symphony ; rightly, 
in so far as Romance is a term which, like Humour, every self-respecting person 
claims to understand, while no two people understand it in the same way, - 
There is no “programme” to the Seventh Symphony, and no reason why we 
should not call it Heroic (which is one aspect of Romance) except that Beet- 
hoven himself has bespoken that title elsewhere. The Symphony is so over- 
whelmingly convincing and so obviously untranslatable that it has for many 
generations been treated quite reasonably as a piece of music instead of as an 
excuse for talking about the French Revolution. Berlioz, it is true, talked sad 
nonsense about the Vzvace being a Ronde de paysans. But that was a long 
time ago, and though, as W. E. Henley pointed out, Berlioz is very good reading, 
we need not go to him for information about anything but his own state of mind 
as he would like us to conceive it. Nobody now sees anything “rustic” in the 
main theme of the Vzvace,and though it would be quite easy and even profitable 
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to devote a voluminous analysis to the subtleties and profundities of this one of 
Beethoven’s greatest works, there is no popular heresy or pitfall for the listeners 
of to-day. Probably of all Beethoven’s works the Fifth and Seventh Sym- 
phonies are at present the best understood both in detail and as wholes. This 
does not make either of them the less exacting for orchestras and conductors: 
the scoring is exceedingly full of pitfalls, though the deaf composer’s imagina- 
tion never fails in the essentials of his miraculous inventions. But with 
works that are so rightly understood by the world at large, analysis or other 
verbal description must find its chief scope in the lecture-room rather than 
the concert-room. A winter session might well be devoted to lectures on 
the Seventh Symphony : they would not exhaust the subject. Here the best |] 
can do is to quote the themes in such a way as to select what might otherwise 
be missed. 

The Introduction is in itself a movement of considerable development, con- 
taining two very fully-formed themes. The first I quote in combination with 


its sequel and accessory, the scale figure here given in small notes— 
No. 1— 





The second alternates with it twice, in a pair of remote keys (C and F). Here 
again, I give with it in small notes the accessory. rhythmic figure which 
eventually leads, in one of Beethoven’s most famous (and, when it was new, 
most notorious) passages, to the Vzcace— 

No. 2— 








That famous passage gives rise to the dactylic rhythmic figure which pervades 
almost every bar of the Vzvace much as the four taps of “ Destiny at the door = 
pervade the first movement of the Fifth Symphony— 
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The letters by which I mark the figures of the First Subject may help anyone 
curious in such matters to trace the many and various derived themes to their 
origin. But it must not be forgotten that the individual character of a derived 
theme is a fact of perhaps greater importance than its origin, interesting and 
natural though that may be. Still, it is possible to hear too much about the 
way in which a whole work is based “on the one idea embodied in its first four 
notes”; and some day an analyst may arise who will administer a drastic cure 
by getting people to swallow the soul-stirring doctrine that every piece of music 
whatever is based on the one idea embodied in a figure of one single note. 

The beginning of the Second Subject, like that in the Eroica Symphony 
has often eluded the commentators, in spite of its containing one of the most 
important figures (¢7) in the movement. The only difficulty in finding it comes 
from the habit of searching for something that looks different on paper, instead 


of listening for the point at which harmony and phrasing settle firmly in the 
new key— 


No. 4— 





Most of the Development is derived, often very surprisingly, from the figures of 
the first theme. One of its most original features is the kind of Round with which 
it opens: [ cannot resist the temptation of quoting the passage compendiously 
in the notation in which Rounds and Catches are usually written— 


No. 5— 
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Soon after, the figure (d@) from the Second Subject (No, 4) plays a considerable 
part. It also reappears in the final climax of the Coda, after the mighty crescendo 
which arose from that grand sustained note which frightened young Weber into 
declaring that Beethoven was “ripe for the madhouse.” 

At the first performance the slow movement was an instant success, and 
was encored ; a thing which slow movements very rarely experience. Its popu- 
larity grew at the expense not only of the rest of this Symphony, but of other 
works; and concert-directors used at one time to insert it into the Eighth 
Symphony to make that brightest of comedies “go down”! 

A fairly good clue to the zempo of this most impressive and solemn of 
Allegrettos is given by the fact that Beethoven afterwards thought he ought to 
have called it Andante. This sometimes leads, like all corrections, to the 
opposite extreme: one must always hold the two facts of the published thought 
and the afterthought together. Beethoven could never have called it A/legretto 
if he had not thought it a little too fast for an ordinary Andante. Neither 
quotations nor descriptions seem necessary here. 


Since I first issued this analysis (in the second season of the Reid 
Orchestra, 1918) Mr A. Siloti has given me, in conversation, an important light 
on the Scherzo. In the middle of the main section of the movement the oboe 
enters with the theme at such an odd point of the phrase-rhythm as to make the 
passage nerve-racking to players and conductors. Mr Siloti points out that 
what happens there is one of Beethoven’s characteristic transformations of 
rhythm, and that its point becomes easily grasped by the performers if we 
conceive the bars to be twice the length, 6/4 instead of 3/4. In the affairs of 
the eye we are familiar with the same kind of transformation when we look at a 
pavement of black and white square tiles set diamond-wise. They group alter- 
nately into one cube on the top of two, and two cubes on the top of one. Thus 
the theme of this Scherzo, rewritten in 6/4 bars, will first appear thus— 





But when the oboe enters unexpectedly in the middle of the second part the 
rhythmic effect is as follows— 
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In the subsequent crescendo there would be a 3/4 bar missing if we had not thus 
construed Ex. 7, The “missing” of this bar brings the theme back to the 
position of Ex. 6, and also puts a new rhythmic construction on the now 
prominent new counterpoint given to the bassoons in Ex. 7, Why did 
Beethoven not use 6/4 bars in this and in other scherzos, which all present 
similar rhythmic double meanings? Because, besides these inversions of 
rhythm, there are really odd bars: there is one before the first double bar here, 
and it is idle to ask which bar it is. The life of a Beethoven scherzo culminates 
in just these whims. 

It is unnecessary to quote the Trio, one of the most impressive and simple 
things in music, and surprising long after we know it by heart. 

The Finale is and remains unapproached in music as a triumph of Bacchic 
fury. I can attempt nothing here by way of description; and my quotations 
can do no more than shew the first part of the First Theme (with the figures 
duly lettered for those who will promise not to be too curious about their 
development)— 
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the second part thereof, for the sake of an important figure (@) in the bass, which 
in the Development is fiercely brandished on the surface— 
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the Transition Theme (e) (rather difficult to catch at first, as the scoring is not 
favourable to it) destined to make an immense climax in the Coda— 


No. 1lo— 





and the beginning of the Second Subject, in an unusual key soon afterwards 
varied, with romantic modulations in an exciting crescendo— 


No. ltI— 





One of the profoundest characteristics in this Symphony is the fact that 
when the time comes for recapitulating these romantic modulations, while the 
general framework of the passage remains unchanged, the modulations are quite 
different.. Schubert-alone of Beethoven’s s younger contemporaries understood 
what this means to'the life of the classical forms. Brahms understood it also, 
and thus was able to make those forms live after nearly half-a-century of pseudo- 
classicalism had driven most of the active-minded musicians into revolt. These 
points may be called technicalities; and they are, no doubt, symptoms rather 
than causes. |‘ But ‘they may be of use after the music is finished and the memory 
tries to ‘recapture some of its vibrations. 
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Miss Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser 
Madame Lucy Romain | 
Miss Dorothy Silk 

Miss Greta Don 

Miss E. Naysmith Young 

Miss Cecilia Brenner 

Mr Charles Hill | 
Mr George Parker 


VocaL QUARTETS 


The English Singers— 
Miss Flora Mann 
Miss Lillian Berger 
Mr Steuart Wilson 
Mr Clive Carey 


Miss Cathie Mawer 
Miss Catherine Mentiplay 
Mr William Howarth 
Mr Philip Malcolm - 


Miss Cathie Mawer 
Miss Joan Watson 
Mr Charles Brown 
Mr David Forsyth 





CHOIRS 


The Edinburgh Royal Choral Union 
The Kirkhope Choir 
Mr Marcus Dods’ Choir 


ORGAN 


Mr T. H. Collinson, Mus. B. 

Mr Frank Moyes, Mus. B. (Edin.) 

M Gavin Godfrey, L.R.A.M. 

M W. Greenhouse Allt, Mus. B. 
Edin.) 


PIANOFORTE 


Professor Donald Francis Tovey 

Miss Mary Grierson, Mus. B. (Edin.) 
Mr J. Rae-Robertson 

Miss Fanny Davies 

Mr John Petrie Dunn, Mus.B. (Edin.) 
Mr Leonard Borwick 

Prof. Ernst v. Dohnanyi 

Mr Johannes Roentgen 





VIOLIN 


Miss Jelly D’Aranyi 
Mdme. Adila Fachiri 
Miss Tessie Thomas 
Mr Camillo Ritter 
Miss Emily Buchanan 
Miss Gladys Clark 
Mr E. Whitfield 

Miss May Harrison 
Mr W. Watt Jupp 

Mr Albert Sammons 


VIOLONCELLO 
Pablo Casals 
Madame Guilhermina Suggia 
Mr Arthur Williams 
Miss Ruth Waddel 
Miss Beatrice Harrison 
Mr Bernard Beers 


STRING QUARTET 


The Dutch Quartet 
Herman Leydensdorff (1st Violin) . 
Julius Roentgen (2nd Violin) 
Bram Mendes (Viola) 

Thomas Canivez (Cello) 
CLARINET 


Mr Charles Draper 


FLUTE 
M. Louis Fleury 
Mr J. D. Miller 
Mr Alfred Picton 
Miss Susanne Stoneley 


OBOE D’AMORE 
Mr T. C. Greig 


HORN 
Mr W. Worsley 


ACCOMPANIST 
Mr A. Scott Jupp 


CoNDUCTORS 
Professor Donald Francis Tovey 
Mr W. Greenhouse Allt, Mus. B. (Ed.) 
Mr Johannes Roentgen 
Mr Francis M. Collinson, Mus.B. , Ed.) 
Dr Arthur Somervell 
Mr R. De La Haye 
Mr Adrian Boult 
Professor Granville Bantock 
Mr Paul Della Torre 
Miss Mary Grierson, Mus. B, (Edia.) 
Mr Gustav Holst 
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THURSDAY, 24TH FEBRUARY 1927 









Prelude to Tristan und Isolde eH en - Wagner 
Scherzo capriccicso - - : - Dootak 
* Pastoral ” Symphony . - Vaughan Willams 
Willow Song and Ave Maria from Osello- Veray 






Sinfonia Pastorale - _ . - 





- Beethoven 





Soloist—Miss MARIE THOMSON. 
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Triple Concerto oi Pianoforte, Violin, and 









Violoncello -- ai - - Beethoven 
Pianoforte - Professor TOvEY 
Violin - Mr Watt Jupp, 
Violoncello - Mr BERNARD BEERs, 





‘* REQUIEM” ° - Verdi 
In conjunction with the ) 
EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 







-  Solotsts—Miss CATHIE MAWER. 
| Miss JOAN WatTson, 
Mr CHARLES Brown, | 
Mr DAviD Forsytu. : 








Conductors— PROFESSOR TOVEY, | 
Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT. 
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THURSDAY, 24TH MARCH 1927 






Beethoven Centenary Concert 


Eighth Symphony 
Violin Concerto 
. Seventh Sb ar a 







Me Beethoven 





Soloist ADILA e ACH IRI 
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